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Report of Tobacco Inquiry Commission in the 
; Province of Ontario 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This commission to investigate and report on conditions in connection 
with the tobacco producing industry in southwestern Ontario was appointed on 
February 27, 1928. It consisted of E. 8. Archibald, Director, Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms, Chairman; E. P. Tellier, Belle River, Ont.: and H. B. Archibald, 
Manager Cooper Leaf Tobacco Company, Wallaceburg, Ont. 


The commission met at Chatham on March 2 and was duly sworn in by 
S. B. Arnold, J.F., of Chatham, in the presence of Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for Canada. 


The reasons for the necessity of appointing this commission were clearly 
stated by the Honourable Minister of Agriculture to the Committee of the 
Privy Council. There had been many representations to the Minister of Agri- 
culture relative to unsold 1926 crop still in the warehouses in. Liverpool and 
large quantities of the 1927 crop still in the hands of the growers for which 
remunerative prices did not seem available, and there had been many repre- 
sentations relative to unfair prices and practices which many growers con- 
sidered a distinct injustice to them and to the industry. Since these represen- 
tations were ade largely by the growers, the commission immediately outlined 
an itinerary in the course of which the growers were given ample opportunity 
to state conditions as they existed. 

The following is the itinerary followed by the commission during its 
investigations. Public hearings for growers or others were held at Chatham, 
Tilbury, Blenheim, Essex, Leamington, Dresden, Harrow, Windsor, Kingsville, 
Belle River, Rodney, St. Thomas, London and Simcoe, in the order named. 
Following, these meetings the commission spent considerable time with each 
of the eight tobacco processing companies in southwestern Ontario in the 
following order: Cooper Leaf Tobacco Company, Wallaceburg; Canadian Leaf 
Tobacco Company, Chatham; British Leaf Tobacco Company, Chatham; 
Leamington Tobacco Sales Corporation, Leamington; Imperial Tobacco Com- . 
pany of Canada, Leamington; Ross Leaf Tobacco Company, Kingsville; Hedge 
Tobacco Leaf Company of ‘Canada, Kingsville; and the Canadian Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative, Kingsville. 

However, even processing compznies are naturally not in a position to give 
final valuations on tobaccos in manufactury, hence the commission proceeded to 
visit a number of representative tobacco manufacturies in Ontario and Quebec, 
which were users of or interested in Canadian leaf tobacco. The following were 
the companies visited: Tucketts Tobacco Company, Hamilton; Hymans 
Tobacco Company, Montreal; Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Montreal; 
Benson & Hedges Company, Limited, Montreal; W. C. MacDonald Company, 
Montreal; Rock City Tobacco Company, Quebec ; and Jos. Cote, Quebec. 

One thing which was outstanding in the investigations of this commission 
was the evidence of the supreme importance of building up a fair understanding, 
mutual confidence, and the most harmonious relationships between producers 
and manufacturers, this including the processing companies. The tobacco pro- 
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ducing industry of Canada has now become an important and firmly estab- 
lished part of Canada’s agriculture, hence if it is to continue on a profitable 
basis and with expansion along sound lines, a fuller appreciation on the part 
of all of every phase of the industry is most essential. Moreover, the average 
Canadian smoker, particularly in our towns and cities, little realizes that much 
of the Canadian grown leaf is really excellent tobacco, and if properly pro- 
cessed, aged and manufactured, is of very high quality for certain distinct 
purposes. 

It is then the hope of your commission that their findings as given in this 
report may have the effect cf dispelling certain misunderstandings, correcting 
certain practices which are not beneficial toward the upbuilding of the industry, 
bring about a much better understanding between producers, processers and 
manufacturers, and also give to the general public a better understanding as 
to the importance of the industry and the excellent quality of tobacco which 
Canada can produce. 

The commission wishes to ackncwledge the assistance rendered by tobacco 
erowers at the public hearings, by the managements of both processing and 
manufacturing companies from some of which very valuable information and 
assistance was obtained, by officials of the tobacco growers’ associations in each 
of the 6 counties of southwestern Ontario, by the provincial Department of 
Agriculture as represented by their agricultural representatives in each of these 
counties, and also the schocl teachers. 

The Secretary of this Commission, Mr. A. J. Desfosses, who is the Secretary 
of the Tobacco Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, accompanied 
the commission throughout its tour and worked very diligently therefor. 


Il. QUANTITY OF TOBACCO PRODUCED IN SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO 


During the month of February, there were numerous and most con- 
tradictory estimates made as to the acreage in tobacco during the year 1927, 
the total crop, and the unsold balance of crop, hence the commission attempted 
to obtain reliable information from all sources along these lines. The follow- 
ing tables Nos. 1 and 2 show the federal statistics for the past four crop seasons. 
Realizing, however, that it was possible that the methods of obtaining the 
federal statistics during the year 1927 might possibly have left a chance of 
error because of the peculiarity of the season the commission tried to obtain 
estimates through the circulation of a questionnaire card through the offices 
of the agricultural representatives, these to be distributed in turn through 
different channels, and to be filled in by the growers. The growers would not 
co-operate in filling these cards as to 1927 or anticipated 1928 crop. It is true 
that some have, and due to a small temporary shortage of cards a few growers 
have not yet had time to return theirs. In addition thereto, most of the pro- 
cessing companies have a fairly large staff of representative field men and 
buyers also making reasonably accurate statistics as to the crop, and these 
too were carefully compiled. The table No. 3 shows the estimates of the 1927 
crop made from these various sources and the average thereof which might be 
considered reasonably correct. 
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TABLE I—ACREAGE IN TOBACCO IN ONTARIO—1927 
A. FEDERAL STATISTICS 


County Flue Burley Dark Air | Dark Fire Total 
Cc ac ac. ac ac 
SSE: soon ot as Eee tees aera 5, 850 9,000 1, 250 700 16, 800 
TRG ea h cred cb, he RE rere eer [mee ye ier 10, 000 1,850 1,150 13, 000 
LEVIS, sop) 3 Sh et oda ele ek ea eM 500 700 300 200 1, 700 
IN Gri PPE ULE Sais ociere webisl ee Rune elms 1, 200 150 13 25 1, 450 
CCRC ees ccc sxc, teed sit cance donc epeeee alee = Meee 300 70 30 400 
TURTIRESCOM eirce ed he ae Megas eRe a Roe eds ees 150 30 20 200 
Waltons te Se eeesen LAS Sede eta ORG Pave 50 40 10 100 
AROUa Snr eae chia «Ae ton 7,550 20, 350 3,615 PAIS 33, 650 
Average estimated yields per acre were— 
Ce ee tela sth Pee AEB REASON EC ORRS ERO TER EE aet nner Eee 7 Sy USP EAs OR ERR E 825 lbs. 

TEVA. Beg ae ah OE Te teat Here aL La ia eee OL One Oe ee Dee Crary of lew BOs 

LOUTH yiee, EY abbot ba bh 9) eel -8 A ES Saale, Sl lee ec eaRReR | Cea enn: SRB it 1200s 

DRC LEAT Oy, <t Nest scw ec apr hens Soper Rae RMP NT AREAS, TORINO ND RD} 1525005 


These figures acquired by the Statistical Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, were care- 
fully checked by the Tobacco Division, Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE II—YIELDS OF TOBACCO IN ONTARIO 
A. FEDERAL STATISTICS - 


Dark 
Year Flue Burley Air Dark Fired Total 
cured 
lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

LD 2A eR BOT i EET SME NG Cares Mas Banke hess 5,479,000 | 5,261,000 | 1,145,000 250,000 | 12,135,000 
OZ Daehn ha. ware Rb ARE Us oat Ae ee. 6, 268, 000 9,452,000 4, 342, 000 456, 000 20, 498, 000 
AOD Gea etry taeda eth. 1G beet A, SEE. tnt. of 4,331,000 | 11,072,000 | 4,161,000 495,000 | 20,059,000 
SEO os SIRES, UA Pune nea a an 6,247,750 | 22,581,000 | 4,338,000 | 2,669,000 | 35,835,750 


*The figures for 1924, 1925 and 1926 were obtained by surveys made by the Tobacco Division, Domi- 
nion Experimental Farms, and carefully checked with figures from the buying Tobacco Companies. 


TABLE III—YIELDS OF TOBACCO IN ONTARIO 
ESTIMATES FROM ALL SOURCES 


Sources of Figures Flue Burley Dark Dark Fired Total 
4 Air Cured 
lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
A—Federal Statistics...............000. 6,247,000 | 22,581,000 | 4,388,000 | 2,669,000 | 35,835,000 
B—Card Survey by Tob. Com.......... 5 F 2 y ol 
C—British Leaf Tob. Co., Chatham....} 5,500,000 | 21,000,000 | 4,500,000 | 2,000,000 | 33,000,000 


D—Canadian Leaf Tob. Co., Chatham..} 6,250,000 | 22,000,000 } 4,250,000 | 2,500,000 | 385,000,000 
E—Canadian Tob. Growers’ Co-op., 


AINE SVE... AR IOERRO NTO! AOE 6,000,000 | 22,000,000 | 5,000,000 |{Incl. in air)| 33,000,000 
F—Cooper Leaf Tob. Co., Wallaceburg..| 6,000,000 | 12,000,000 | 6,000,000 se 24,000,000 
G—Hodge Tob. Co. of Can., Kingsville.| 6,000,000 | 22,000,000 5,000, 000 Ke 33, 000, 000 
H—Imperial Tob. Co. of Canada, Lea- 

ie DWLCYER FO) A PMNS A isl Sis Se cis Moe 6,500,000 | 21,000, 000 5,000, 000 31,500,000 
I—Leamington Loose Leaf Corporation, 

Meamiimeton f: CAthiente sharin ss 7,000,000 | 20,000,000 5,500, 000 fe 32,500, 000 
J—Ross Leaf Tob. Co., Kingsville....... 6,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 11,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 38,000,000 

Averages 2 cis gcc ICH enh ee CCR cir Np eee 6,499,000 | 19,731,000 5,621,000 2,042,000 32,315,000 
Total Purchases to March 28............ 6,250,000 | 20,560,825 | 5,042,328 | 2,318,085 | 34,174,183 
Maximum Est. unsold balance of 1927 

OTOD 6 Burs sere aie shoelaces Se: 30,000 | 2,000,000 400, 000 100, 000 2,530, 000 


Corrected estimate based on sales and 
UNnsoldibalancess-.i: oo pea ead: 6,280,000 | 22,560,825 | 5,442,828 | 2,418,085 | 386,704,183 


* So few growers co-operated that no estimate possible. 
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Are we Growing too much Tobacco in Southwestern Ontario?—All the pro- 
cessing and manufacturing companies were carefully questioned on this subject 
and all gave approximately the same answer. They all agreed that in 1927 
there was too much tobacco of poor grades produced in Ontario, making it very 
difficult indeed to absorb the same to advantage either in Canadian or export 
trade. Naturally this is worse in some years than others, but even in an average 
year, the proportion of low grade is considered far too high. Two companies 
stated that in 1927, there was probably 10 per cent too much Burley tobacco 
produced, and unfortunately this surplus was of low grade. A number of the 
processing and manufacturing companies felt that there possibly was too much 
Dark air cured tobacco produced more than the market can reasonably and 
advantageously absorb, but all companies having to do with Dark fire-cured 
tobacco, especially for export, unhesitatingly stated that Canada was not pro- 
ducing too much of this type, but rather the reverse. Most of the processing 
companies were unanimous in stating that practically all dark tobaccos should be 
fire-cured, and 1f properly grown and cured, there was a promise of an excellent 
export trade for all good and fine grades. 

Individual producers naturally hesitated to answer this question, stating 

frankly that not knowing Canadian or export markets, they were not in a position 
to give a definite answer. A few producers felt that there was still room for very 
material expansion, especially in the prodwetion of Flue tobacco of which Canada 
still consumes nearly two and a half times her total production. 
' Tt is exceedingly unfortunate that a few over-zealous speakers at tobacco 
meetings throughout southwestern Ontario during recent months have made 
statements which cannot be supported by facts. One speaker, Colonel Lee, at 
more than one meeting stated that there was an unlimited British market for 
all the tobacco which southwestern Ontario could produce and without due ° 
recognition to proper type or the necessity for high quality. Whatever the 
future of the export trade may be from Canada to the United Kingdom it is 
obvious to the Commission through its findings that the growth of this export 
trade must be gradual and the reputation of Canadian tobacco must be built 
soundly on good quality of leaf of the types which can be best grown to compete 
with leaf from other countries. The introduction of Canadian leaf with its 
different body and flavour, even though such be slight, of necessity must be a 
gradual process in which a constant supply from year to year and the utmost 
care in quality and grading and processing must be taken. 


Those Advocating Increased Production.in 1927 —There is no doubt that a 
very considerable number of producers were induced to undertake tobacco pro- 
duction for the first time in 1927 due to a large amount of propaganda conducted 
toward great expansion of this industry. It is quite probable that had not the 
prices for 1926 crop been remarkably good these farmers would not have 
attempted to grow tobacco in 1927 nor would the enthusiasts advocating great 
expansion have had a reason for their campaign. Evidence will be submitted 
in this report to substantiate the statement that had these beginners produced 
the proper type of tobacco suitable to their soils, had they been sufficiently 
experienced to have produced high quality tobacco, there is every’ possibility 
that their losses would have been slight, and often reasonable profits would have 
been made. 

The fact remains, however, that a considerable number of beginners and 
undoubtedly a few older growers were induced to enlarge their efforts in tobacco 
work and have suffered material loss due to unsold crop or sales at a price below 
cost. Hence, an attempt was made to discover who were responsible for such a 
campaign and for what reason it was started. 

One of the processing companies was found to have advocated a decrease in 
the 1927 crop especially in Dark air tobacco and had given specific warning not 
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to grow more Burley than the growers could properly take care of. Two of the 
companies claimed to have made no statements to the growers advocating either 
increase or decrease. Five of the companies had advocated increase in the 
production of Dark tobaccos, especially if these crops were fire-cured, and if 
precaution was taken to produce good quality. Of these latter companies, 
three were taking very active strides toward inducing growers to properly fire- 
cure this type of crop. One of these companies assisted a dozen growers toward 
constructing proper fire-curing barns. Another company grew a large quantity 
of their Dark tobacco under contract with a large number of growers, while 
the third company has been responsible for introducing experienced fire-curers 
from the south and demonstrating the proper methods in different districts. 

The reasons given by these companies for advocating an increase in Dark 
fire type tobacco was that the British market was excellent for this type of crop, 
providing good quality was produced. One company interested essentially in 
the export trade stated that Britain could immediately absorb 15,000,000 pounds 
of good quality Dark fire tobacco. 

Only one company admitted that it had advocated increased Burley produc- 
ae ae that company had emphasized that high quality should be the basis 
thereof. 

Evidence given by the growers on this subject brought forth few statements 
and these of a rather contradictory nature. It is possible that representatives 
from the various companies occasionally may have advocated increased pro- 
duction in certain districts without giving sufficient and proper emphasis to the 
type of tobacco best suited to the markets and the type of soil, but from the 
Public Hearings it would almost appear that the above evidence given by the 
companies was reasonably correct. 

There appears to be some confusion in certain districts as to advice given 
by companies and government officials relative to the 1926 crop, this being inter- 
preted to represent the facts for the 1927 crop. The fact that this matter was 
brought out at the convention at Chatham in which particular reference was 
made to the Imperial Tobacco Company, Leamington, led to a careful review 
of the correspondence from the files of that company. It appears that this com- 
pany was advocating a material increase in production during the spring of 1926 
at which time there was considerable contrary advice and difference of opinion 
on this point. The fact remains, however, that this company apparently was 
quite correct in its advice relative to the 1926 crop of which there was an actual ~ 
shortage which was no doubt largely responsible for the extraordinarily high 
prices in spite of the exceedingly poor quality. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that this same company gave guarded advice relative to the 1927 crop 
as above stated. 

In one instance at a public hearing, the federal Department of Agriculture 
was charged with giving erroneous advice in advocating great increases in area 
for 1927. This witness, however, later admitted that he did not know the facts 
and had not read the special report made by the Chief of the Tobacco Division, 
Mr. Slagg. This report in analyzing the reception of the Canadian tobacco at 
the Olympia Tobacco Show in March, 1927, especially emphasized the fact that 
“the outlook for the Burley market for 1927 was reasonably good providing that 
high quality was maintained and there was no material increase wm acreage.” 

The commission finds also that some newspapers in southwestern Ontario 
had been largely responsible for arousing unwise enthusiasm on the part of pros- 
pective growers and that these growers with neither experience nor an intimate 
knowledge of tobacco production as to types, varieties and methods, had thus 
unwisely embarked on a campaign which was more conducive of gaining experi- 
ence than profits. Some newspapers however conducted a highly educative 
campaign. 
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Deductions Regarding Quantity 1927 Crop—tIt is apparent that the 1927 
crop slightly exceeded even the highest estimates made by the federal Govern- 
ment. It is true that the Burley crop turned out in many cases of thin and light 
body, thus not coming up to the expected weights as judged by the appearance 
of the leaf before curing. In many cases, this shortage was about 8 per cent 
below estimates. The so-called fire-cured tobacco now produced in south- 
western Ontario leaves much to be desired for lack of sufficient thoroughness in 
the curing process, and much of it is not even well smoked. 


Ill. UNSOLD BALANCE OF 1927 CROP 


The following table No. 4 gives estimates of the unsold balance, these 
estimates being secured from various sources. It would appear then on this date, 
March 28th, that not a large proportion of the 1927 crop remains unsold, and 
although this balance be of a relatively low quality it will probably be largely 
absorbed by June 1. 

Evidence from three processing companies interested in the export trade 
and also several manufacturers showed clearly that 2f this were high quality leaf, 
particularly of the Dark fire tobacco, 1t would be absorbed immediately for 
export at good prices. 


UNSOLD BALANCE 1927 CROP—MARCH 28, 1928 


Source of figures Flue Burley Dark air | Dark fire Total 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Average estimates from all sources......|Very little..| 1,900,000 450,000 |Very little.. 2,350,000 


How THE 1927 Crop was AssorsBep.—The following table (No. 5) is based 
on the most accurate figures available as to purchases (dated March 28, 1928), 
unsold balance of crop, crop exported during 1927, etc., and is worthy of study. 
The following are the most interesting items. The unsold balance of crop on 
this date of the 1927 crop certainly does not exceed 2,500,000 pounds. The 
crop which has been purchased for export will be at least 7,600,000 pounds, and 
it is possible that if the foreign demand remains firm still further stocks 
of the 1927 crop may go forward to Great Britain. If not, it leaves a balance 
of the total 1927 crop amounting to about 29,000,000 pounds to be used in 
Canadian consumption, of which not more than 2,500,000 pounds still remains 
in the hands of the growers. 

Since the amount of the 1926 crop absorbed by Canadian manufacturers 
and consumers amounted to only about 19,000,000 pounds, it means that the 
Canadian market has made every effort toward absorption of the 1927 crop 
even though the amount available exceeded by several million pounds the 
absorption in any previous year. 

How Mucu SHOULD BE GROWN IN 1928.—Evidence was obtained from each 
of the processing companies which when compiled shows that in their opinion a 
crop for 1928 of 31,000,000 pounds can be advantageously grown. It is quite 
evident that these companies which have absorbed the large 1927 crop are still 
optimistic as to the possibility for a good crop in 1928, providing that every 
attention is given thereto and the season is favourable toward producing high 
quality. All (except one) however, emphasized that there should be no material 
increase but rather a decrease in the Dark air tobacco and that all Dark tobaccos 
should be properly fired, which tobaccos, if of good quality and the firing is well 
done, will find a ready market. 
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As to the future for the flue tobacco crop in 1928, one company although 
admitting that in some areas in the vicinity of Leamington, flue type tobacco 
was grown on soil not suitable because of the cold character of the sub-soil, 
yet this same company was most enthusiastic as to the quality of flue tobacco 
being produced in Norfolk county, and had no fears as to the probable great 
increase in the production of this type in Norfolk county during the coming 
year. Another company, however, felt that if Norfolk county produced from 
five to six million pounds of flue tobacco in 1928, there would be a very seriously 
depressing effect on the flue market of the old established flue growing areas of 
Essex county. 

HOW 1927 CROP WAS ABSORBED 


— Flue Burley Dark Air | Dark Fire Total 


Estimated yield (Federal).......... 1926] 4,331,000 | 11,072,000 | 4,161,000 495,000 | 20,059,000 
1927) 6,247,750 | 22,581,000 | 4,338,000 | 2,669,000 | 35,835,000 


Crop actually purchased by Com- 


PANIES. ee ce eee eS ces 1926} 5,013,250 | 14,947,400 4,669,478 561,478 25,191, 606 

= 1927] 6,252,000 | 20,566,825 5,042, 3823 2,313,035 34,174, 183 
Unsold balance of crop March 28....1926 0 Ons Or 0 * Very little* 
1927 0 2,000,000 400, 000 100,000 2,500, 000 

Crop Om lUxpOrtes ssc. sosca Pana ow nes 1926 5,250 3,573,400 2,185,959 406,478 6,171,087 
1927 0 4,305,600 1, 582,323 1,715,085 7, 602,958 


Crop for Canadian Consumption..... 1926) 5,008,000 | 11,374,000 | 2,483,519 155,000 | 19,020,519 
1927) 6,252,000 | 18,261,225 | 3,860,000 698,000 | 29,071,225 


*Approximate maximum as judged by figures all sources. 


IV. THE QUALITY OF TOBACCO GROWN IN SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO 


During the month of February, a statement was made by the press and 
by many growers at meetings and elsewhere that the unsold balance of the 
1927 crop represented good quality tobacco; in fact many stated that it repre- 
sented as good quality as had been sold. Hence, the commission gave particular 
attention to this question both at public hearings and elsewhere. 

The following table No. 7 attempts to summarize the evidence as obtained 
at public hearings, at which meetings growers were asked to bring in samples 
fairly representative of their unsold crop, which samples were carefully examined 
and graded by the Commission and a record kept also as to the quantity of un- 
sold crop as represented by these samples. In grading these samples, five 
grades were made. Of “ fine” crop, there were a few large crops from which 
excellent samples were produced, but this represented only 59,000 pounds or 
8.9 per cent of the total amount of unsold tobacco declared. To the knowledge 
of the commission, three of these largest “fine” crops have been sold, and one 
of these crops was not fairly represented by the sample submitted, which crop 
still remains ufsold. Of samples rated ‘‘good”’, there were 26 or 14.9 per cent 
of the total number of samples examined. This represents a total of 175,000 
pounds of tobacco, but a number of these crops were sold shortly after the hear- 
ings of the Commission. The “medium”, “poor” and “very poor” quality 
samples submitted represented about 425,000 pounds of tobacco. It was impos- 
sible for the Commission to carefully examine these crops to see if samples were 
fairly representative, hence the table is given for what it is worth. 
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ESTIMATED QUALITY OF UNSOLD BALANCE 1927 CROP—Concluded 


B, As judged by Tobacco Companies. 
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Estimated | Approx. quality of unsold balance 

Tobacco Companies total ee 

unsold Good Poor Very Poor 

lbs. lbs. lbs. ibs. 

Eninishe meat obe Cour or yyts.. ue ie beeen eee : 3, 000, 000 1,000, 000 2,000, 000 

(From expor|t standard) 
Crnawian mesial OD. CO. nce cop tnaty bce Mates 2,500, 000 200,000 | 1,300,000 1,000, 000 
Gan Dob. Gre Co-operatives’... cot eee: cee ts ss sal) 8; 000,000 500,000 | 1,400,000 1, 100, 000 
CoopermueatybobeCods Pete GOATS. CSS otkOOd. 4,000, 000 800,000 | 1,600,000 1, 600, 000 
THOU MO MOWMCO.-Ol CANA Aye ee 5 wile cuc si vig Sam Resse 2,000, 000 *100, 000 400, 000 1, 500, 000 
impemaletob: OCovot Canada... vw .cosacess spss ee-| 25-0005600 10,000 490, 000 1, 500, 000 
Heamanetonaloose leah. 5 ocet5. «ar Gyeskas ap! ackpasmsierue 1,000, 000 *50, 000 450, 000 500, 000 
POSSE IMNOLS SOs ers caste te aedtis et oes tn -| 1,500,000 0 300, 000 1, 200, 000 
PR ViCTRO CANN Eun ods Bod a ae hae Se ae IPN < sops 2,374, 000 207, 500 867, 500 1, 300, 000 
PAV GrAgeuyer Galo ucLis Awl dad. GRR ae. SIA 100 8-7% 36-6% 54-7% 


*TIf graded out of poor plus afew good crops 


The general deductions, however, are significant, namely that by far the 
major portion of the crop unsold in March was of indifferent to very poor 
erades. 

Evidence was obtained from various processing companies, and table No. 8 
shows the general deductions therefrom. It is significant that there is not a 
marked difference between estimates made by the companies and the estimate 
made by the commission after examination of the samples submitted at public 
hearings. 


COMPARISON or 1927 Crop wiTH 1926 Crop In QuaLity.—Practically all 
the companies agreed that the 1926 crop was one of the worst quality crops of 
tobacco that Canada had ever grown. Although the growing season was good 
and the crop promised well, yet the harvesting season was so bad that the crop 
was exceedingly dirty, and the curing season was so wet that with all the air 
cured tobacco there was a large percentage of barn burn and general depreciation 
in quality. It is true that the 1926 crop did, because of the better growing 
season, have a little more body than the 1927 crop, in which latter year the 
Burley crop especially, due to dry weather, yellowed-up in the field before 
it was properly matured. 

On the other hand, practically all the companies admitted that the Dark 
fire tobacco in 1927 was one of the best quality crops, in body, texture, and 
colour, which Canada has yet produced. One company estimated that the 
1927 crop was at least 25 per cent better than 1926, and all admitted that it 
was a much more useful crop. Most of the processing and some of the manu- 
facturing companies admitted that the low grade unsold balance of 1927 was 
better than much of the low grade 1926 crop which, due to crop shortage and 
the extraordinary demand for tobacco, sold at fairly large prices. 


DEDUCTIONS RE QUALITY OF UNSOLD BALANcE 1927 Crop.—From the samples 
examined, there is little doubt that much of the unsold crop was grown on land 
not suitable to that particular type. For example, some of the flue tobacco 
samples gave every evidence of having been grown on land more suitable for 
Burley. A large number of the Burley samples examined were grown on land 
decidedly more suitable for Dark tobaccos. Upon careful investigation amongst 
the processing companies there was every evidence that this condition does 
prevail particularly in the newer tobacco growing sections and amongst the 
less experienced tobacco growers. ) : 

63231—33 
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From all evidence submitted, the unsold balance, with the perhaps occasional 
exception, represented crops which are of poor or low grade, and were of rela- 
tively small value on present tobacco markets. In a season of short crop, 
even in spite of this low quality, there would undoubtedly be more ready absorp- 
tion, but in a season of average to large crops, this grade of leaf naturally will 
be absorbed slowly and only as a market for very cheap grades of leaf is 
available. One company went so far as to say that after a careful survey, very 
little unsold crop remained which was worth more than 6 to 7 cents. 


Can Ontario PropucE THE HigHEsST QuaLity oF Tospacco or Eacu Typr?— 
The opinion of manufacturers, processers, and the more experienced tobacco 
growers was obtained and compiled. From the evidence submitted, the commis- 
sion draws the following deductions :— 


1. It is very difficult indeed to accurately define the word quality, which 
embraces not only the appearance and texture of the leaf, but also 
burning character and flavour. The latter item is a factor which is 
open to different interpretations depending on the different blends to 
suit different palates in different countries. 


é Canadian flue tobacco of high quality can be produced on suitable alt! 


3. Canadian Burley tobacco of excellent quality can be produced on suitable 
soils. However, Canadian Burley tobacco is, as a rule, entirely different 
from American burley which is so commonly used for consumption in 
cigarette manufacture in the United States. Canadian Burley is a 
heavier leaf because of stronger soil and different climatic conditions. In 
consequence, it is darker, thicker bodied, and is really more suited to 
pipe tobaccos or chewing tobaccos, while the American Burley of differ- 
ent texture and flavour is more suited to cigarettes. In this connection. 
it is interesting to note that the American consumption of cigarettes 
has now reached the startling total of over 750 per capita, which is 
largely responsible for the enormous domestic consumption of practically 
the total Burley crop of the United States. On the other hand, the con- 
sumption per capita in Canada is less than 325 and this composed 
largely of Flue tobaccos alone represents a proportion of consumption 
of Flue tobacco in Canada much greater than our production. Canadian 
Flue tobaccos then are used both in Canadian cigarettes and in pipe 
tobaccos, while Canadian Burley is used to a very limited degree in 
cigarette manufacture, 


4. Dark air cured tobaccos in Canada are as a rule not of very high quality 
due largely to curing seasons which are not as advantageous as in some 
parts of the United States. 


5. Dark tobaccos grown in Ontario which are fire-cured may be of the very 
finest quality for plug wrappers and fillers. 


Maturity AS AFFECTING QuaLity.—Experienced growers as well as repre- 
sentatives of processing and manufacturing companies, all agreed that a very 
large percentage of tobacco in South Western Ontario was cut too green, and in 
consequence the body, texture, quality and flavour, as well as the commercial 
value, suffered materially. This condition is due partly to growers planting their 
crop too late. With a certain number of inexperienced growers, it is due to tap- 
ping too high, thus delaying maturity. With a very considerable number of 
growers, particularly inexperienced Belgian share growers, it is due to lack of 
knowledge of the proper stage to harvest and the fear of frosts, thus inducing 
them to harvest from one to two weeks too early. Undoubtedly experience along 
these lines will correct this practice which is responsible for material reduction 
in the quality of southwestern Ontario tobacco. 
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Ontario ToBacco COMPARED WITH SaMp Types AND GRADES GROWN IN 
Unirep Starres.—At a number of the public hearings, witnesses were heard who 
had extensive experience in growing and handling tobacco both in Canada and 
the United States. A number of witnesses felt that Canadian Flue tobacco if 
grown on proper land and given proper care was of about the same quality as the 
ne types grown in the south. They, however knew nothing as to the relative 

avours. 

A number of experienced growers felt that on the whole, the Flue tobacco 
grown in Virginia and Carolina was of superior quality to Canadian, although 
the Canadian leaf was of heavier body. 

No growers with experience in both Canada and the United States were 
prepared to state that Canadian Burley was the equal of American Burley for 
cigarette purposes as it was darker and of heavier body. 

One grower with extensive experience in both countries and also extensive 
experience as a buyer, most emphatically stated that Canada can produce in 
Dark Fire tobacco a quality quite equal to that of Kentucky or other States. 
He maintained, however, that but a very small percentage of our growers have 
sufficient experience, were taking sufficient care, and were using the proper soils 
ia order to accomplish this possibility. 

Processing and manufacturing companes were also carefully examined on 
this same subject, it being felt that the manufacturers particularly would have an 
intimate knowledge as to relative flavours of same grades of tobacco grown in 
both countries. Probably the Manager of the Rock City Tobacco Company in 
Quebec gave as representative and accurate information as is obtainable. He 
states that the best crops in Canada are different from the best crops grown 
in the United States, hence are scarcely comparable. The difference is repre- 
sented in both body and flavour due to soil and climatic conditions, but all the 
best crops grown in Canada are exceedingly useful, and are in high favour, each 
for a special purpose in manufacture. 

Most certainly all the manufacturers and the processing companies agree 
that it is impossible to compare the Canadian and American Burleys because 
of the different body, colour and flavour, hence the different uses to which they 
would be put. In fact much of the Canadian Burley because of the strength 
of the soil is so heavy in body and so dark in colour that it might reasonably 
be used as an excellent substitute for Dark air type of tobacco, and could not in 
any way be compared with the bright, thin bodied, different flavoured Burley 
leaf produced in the South. All agreed also that the flue tobacco of the very 
finest grades produced in Canada was almost equal to that of the United States, 
but was not quite so clear in colour and had a different flavour. Processing com- 
panies and manufacturers having an intimate knowledge of Dark Fire tobacco 
produced in Canada were most enthusiastic as to our better crops and the 
majority of these agree that the very finest Canadian crops would compare 
very favourably with or were quite the equal of the finest qualities of Kentucky 
Dark fire tobacco. However, unfortunately all were compelled to admit that the 
average of this crop grown in Canada was as yet much below that of Kentucky, 
but soil and climatic conditions dio not seem to be in any way adverse toward 
the production of the very finest quality tobacco of this type. 


FLAvour oF CANADIAN Topacco.—As has been stated above, the flavour of 
Canadian tobacco differs from the same grades as grown in the United! States. 
One manufacturer emphatically stated that Canadian Flue and Burley tobaccos 
lacked the sweetness and fullness of flavour of the same types of the United 
States. Another manufacturer also pointed out the lack of delicate flavour as 
well as the general delicacy of texture of Canadian Flue and Burley tobaccos 
compared with that grown in the United States. Nevertheless, this same 
company emphasizes the fact that the Canadian product more closely resembled 
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the United States product than that from other countries which might be found 
on the markets of Great Britain, Still another manufacturing company stated 
that if Canadian Dark Fire tcbaccos were properly matured, they actually were 
sweeter than similar types grown in the United States. Hence, there is every 
reason to believe that if a larger percentage of the growers of all types gave 
greater attention to the producing of the crop to full maturity, there would 
be less bitterness and a higher percentage of sweet flavoured crop produced each 
year. Of the best crops grown in Canada of these types of tobacco, there seems 
no doubt that the flavour is good; nevertheless it is different from that of 
imported tobaccos and may not be reflected in commercial values without years 
of education of the palate of the consumer. It is self-evident that manufacturers 
must protect their blends of tobaccos, hence must have uniform supplies of both: 
Canadian and imported leaf which may be used in the blending process. It 
would appear from evidence obtained that Canadian leaf in the hands of the 
manufacturer requires a greater period of tune for thorough ageing than 
American tobaccos of the same types. This may be due partly to less attention 
given to proper maturity of the crop and also to the different seasonal conditions 
influencing the sweating of the tobacco in the ageing process. . 

Flavour of smoking tobacco is the determining factor as to whether or not 
the consumer is satisfied with his brand. On this alone depends the success of 
any manufacturer, in maintaining the popularity and saleability of his product. 
In order to maintain uniform flavour over a period of years, manufacturers of 
necessity must lay in stock years ahead in order that constant flavours in blends 
may be maintained. Different crops require different number of years to age to 
a constant flavour. 


V. PRICES PAID ONTARIO TOBACCO. PRODUCERS 


It is exceedingly interesting to note the total purchases made by the various 
companies from the producers in comparing the.1926 crop with that of 1927. 
The following table shows the much larger purchases of the 1927 crops:— 


TABLE Ix 


—-- Flue Burley Dark Air | Dark Fire Total 


Total purchases by companies 1926...... 5,013,250 | 14,947,400 | 4,669,478 561,478 | 25,191, 606 
Total purchases by companies to March 
2S M9285: LOL RRO Ik: CRAs § 6,252,000 | 20,566, 825 | » 5,042,323 | 2,313,035 | 34,174,183 


PURCHASES DURING EArLy AND Latter Parr or THE SeAsoN.—The 1926 
crop was short and was very quickly bought up by the processing companies. 
Several factors, but particularly that of the unfavourable season for harvesting 
and curing, and the disastrous effects of a frost which caught considerable crops, 
caused a rise in the market prices, all companies realizing that the demand if 
anything exceeded the available supply. 


Conditions, however, were reversed in 1927, when there was a large crop, 
which on the whole was more sound and useful than that of 1926. 

At the Chatham meeting and elsewhere, statements were made that com- 
panies were not buying freely, and their systematic delay in making their 
purchases was a combined effort towards forcing down the prices of the unsold 
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crop. This question was carefully studied by the Commission, and the followine 
is the result of careful enquiry amongst the buying companies. During the 
first three and a half weeks of the opening of the markets for different types 
of leaf, there were actually purchasd by the companies nearly 23,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco, a total which was almost as great as the 1926 crop. In fact some of 
the companies within the first three weeks had purchased more than fifty per 
cent more tobacco than their total purchases of the 1926 crop. Had the 
’ Canadian Co-operative Co., Kingsville, taken up a share of 1927 crop in 
proportion to their 1926 purchases an even larger per cent of 1927 crop would 
have been bought in. the first three weeks. 


__Prices Pap ror 1927 Crop—The following table compiled from detailed 
evidence obtained from the various buying companies relative to prices paid 
during different periods of the buying season and the average for the whole 
season to March 28 is most interesting. These figures are nearly absolute 
since the more important and the largest buying companies gave accurate 
statements and most of the smaller companies’ figures are approximately correct; 
hence the averages are correct within a very small fraction. 


It will be seen that the average for the whole season to March 28 really 
compares very favourably indeed with the average for the first three and a half 
weeks of the buying season, especially so when one considers that by far the 
greatest proportion of the best grade of tobacco is always bought during the first 
ten days after the market opens. 


TABLE X. 
Prices paid for 1927 Crop 
Type of Tobacco — — — 
Average for Whole Season Average for first 33 weeks 
to March 28th after markets opened 

Dio meee Bice. ohh tees tices cutie soe tne 6, 250, 000 Ibs. at 33-9 cents. 5,050,000 Ibs. at 35-3 cents. 
PRUACH ETE RAL WAL. See ASRS D, cmc tee, 20, 566, 825 Ibs. at 17-8 cents. {13,750,000 lbs. at 19-4 cents. 
ID yale ei ee eae ae eee eee ae eee 6 5, 042, 323 lbs. at 16-4 cents. 2,500, 000 Ibs. at 19-4 cents. 
TOUS ELS ATT ize Sees SRR tr ag ak 2,313,035 Ibs. at 22-9 cents. 1, 625,000 lbs. at 25-6 cents. 
CRO OSs ee ee). ct tehiaie Srey d <b ceicpagtctels «inkere 34, 172,183 pourds. 22,925,000 pounds. 


OnTARIO AND Unirep Starrs Markets Comparep.—The following table is 
very interesting in giving American average market prices on different types of 
tobacco from five of the largest tobacco growing States. These figures, which are 
available from the United States Department, are published regularly in Ameri- 
can tobacco journals, and are no doubt quite reliable. It is exceedingly inter- 
esting to note that in spite of the fact that the tobacco growing industry 1s so 
well established in the United States price declines or inclines are based largely 
on the law of supply and demand. For example, in the following table it will be 
noted that Flue cured tobacco, of which there is a large crop, has shown a steady 
and heavy decline in market prices. On the other hand Dark fire cured tobacco 
has shown a slight strengthening throughout the season, because of heavy demand 
and short crop. The Burley has shown the most marked strengthening because 
of the very short crop, and one which is much below the quantity required for 
domestic consumption in the United States. 


Even so Canadian figures compare remarkably favourably with the Ameri- 
can figures, quality and demand considered. 
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TABLE XI—UNITED STATES TOBACCO MARKETS—AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES TO 
PRODUCERS 1927-1928 


KENTUCKY 
Types U.S. November | December | January February March 
Type Nos 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Dark Fire-cured............| 22, 28, 24 9 31 10 81 12eot 14 97 12 74 
Dark Air-cured:. .o0.. 4200 6-- 35, 36 8 91 9 09 9 67 9 62 7 87 
Burleynce cn Hoc oes 31 18 20 24 08 26 82 26 31 14 17 
TENNESSEB 
Dark Fire-cured............ DO 08 a Alar nC a ae 16 56 18 81 Lia 18 31 
Burleye.coe screen eee 39 dina Sr a a 26 91 29 39 DOF G2*| a Mane Sere 
VIRGINIA 
Hlue-cured ya.) yee eee 11 24 19 20 80 17 95 1307 |Pee eee eee 
Dark. Fire-cured...c man ceere 21 9 538 9 73 Dlesd 10-80) | aecoeo eee 
Burley Sere see eee Slee Pa eee Settee a 19 389 26 02 PAS OIE et Rbe! sores @ Moe eel 
(i 
NortH CAROLINA 
Plue-cured = spacee eee eee | ihih, ales 118} | 26 27 Pak 47 | 17 94 | 13 03 | ae CAE arte 
SoutH CAROLINA 
Blue-cured:: Sha seh eee coer | 13 Average for season | Peer eta e 20 47 


N.B.—Above prices are all quoted per 100 pounds. March statistics for Virginia not available. No 
monthly figures for South Carolina available. 

FurrHEerR UNITED States Statistics CoMPaRING 1926 anp 1927 Pricrs.— 
The two following tables afford interesting information. Table No. 12 deals with 
the Flue cured yields in the United States in 1926 and shows a light crop, light 
receipts and a relatively high market. In fact this average price of 24.79 cents 
was much below that paid in Canada for the Flue crop of that year, which also 
was much short of immediate demands. 

A comparison shows the 1927 United States Flue crop much heavier in gross 
yield, the gross receipts very considerably higher and the average price 34 cents 
lower than the previous year. It is true that this spread between the 1926 and 
1927 prices is much less than that of Canada but at least the tendency of Cana- 
dian prices to be based on supply, is identical. 


TABLE XII—BRIGHT FLUE CURED TOBACCO 


1926 Crop 1927 Crop 
District Gross Gross 
Warehouse | Average | Estimated | Warehouse} Average | Estimated 
Floor Price Production Floor Price Production 
Sales Sales 
GQ RON EIAs Pe cts voc erheaee 45,896, 928 23-32] 41,307,235) 69,025,325 18-45] 62,122,798 
South Carolina.... Hon Nee 95,712,918 24-03} 86,141,626} 134,603,763 19-90} 121,148,387 
East North Carolina....... 245,025,655 26-32} 220,523,090} 294, 600, 505 22-16} 265,140, 454 
Total> Bbasternh. saint ane 886, 635, 501 25-40} 847,971,951} 498,229,593 21-04} 448,406, 634 
Old Beltaaneetas eee 242,832,722 23-80) 218,549,450] 313,207,759 21-13} 281,886, 983 
GrandeLotal® see 629, 468, 223 24-79] 556,521,401] 811,487,352 21-07| 730,293,617 


—, 


eS 
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TABLE XIJI—UNITED STATES STATISTICS, 1926-27 


Production Average Price 
Type of Tobacco —_ Ian ale ois abr eg 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
c c. i 
SOMME ITONONTed LOUALcr: cet cece cree te ee 182,910,000) 123,793,000 7:8 12°7 
Burley—Total Rete cers Me aera Mike Se ne Sin Sede 301,015,000} 209,788,000 18-1 21-9 
Green OTA So os Sates hss. = ctatey cpt oe aoa eee 39,997,000] 26,640,000 7-4 86 
Gicarabinder Lypes—7 Lotals 0... ncinek a oeedicaonieun 68,948,000) 63,946,000 19-6 20-5 


Newer Districts Recetvep Lower Prices.—At the public hearings wit- 
nesses were distinctly asked as to their opinion as to the average prices paid in 
their district, and some of these witnesses had a fairly accurate knowledge of 
this subject. Companies stated that companies with old established buying con- 
nections in the older established tobacco areas would first purchase a large per- 
centage of their requirements from these districts. Hence buying would be 
slower in new tobacco growing districts. Evidence obtained at the various meet- 
ings might be very briefly summarized as follows, and is an interesting com- 
parison with table No. 10. 


Tilbury—Range in prices on airfeured tobacco from 10 to 17 cents, sev- 
eral companies, however, having bought considerable quantities at from 23 to 
25 cents, and some crop as high as 29 cents for Dark fire. 


Blenheim.—Considerable crop sold within the range of 10 to 14 cents for 
air-cured Burley and Dark tobaccos. Nevertheless considerable quantities were 
bought by several companies, including the Co-operative, as high as 20 to 25 
cents, with some Dark tobaccos selling at 28 cents. 


Dresden—Prices ranged from 8 to 17 cents for air-cured Burley and Dark, 
with some crop selling for 20 cents or more. 


Essex.—This is an older district. Apparently less tobacco unsold. Prices 
ranged from 12 to 214 cents, purchases being made by several companies. 


Leamington —Here again an older district. Prices on Flue tobacco ranged 
from 20 to 40 cents, Burley from 15 to 23 cents, and Dark air tobacco propor- ~ 
tionately high. 


Harrow—tThis is another old established district, where little tobacco 
remained unsold, where better grades of Flue tobacco sold at prices ranging 
from 35 to 44 cents, and Burley up to 22 cents, with some few crops selling as 
low as 8 cents. 


Kingsville —This is another district where a relatively small percentage of 
tobacco remains unsold. Flue prices ranged up to 43 cents, Burley from 18 to 
20 cents and Dark Fire tobacco to 30 cents, with a relatively small percentage 
at lower figures. 


Belle River—tThis is a newer district, and there is a relatively high percent- 
age remaining unsold, and that of lower quality. Prices in this district ranged 
from 10 to 22 cents, with some crops still on hand, for which offers have been 
made at prices around 8 cents. Judging from samples, these were of inferior 
grades. 


Rodney.—Average prices for Burley and Dark air tobacco ranged from 10 
to 20 cents, with some crops selling higher than the maximum and a few crops 
for less than 10 cents. Flue tobacco averaged from 20 to 35 cents. 
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On the whole, apparently good tobacco even in the newer districts has been 
largely bought up at fair prices, although some good crops sold later did not 
bring as much as though they had sold early. Most of the later purchases which 
have been bought at lower prices have been of lower quality, while the unsold 
surplus also is largely of inferior quality, and mostly for that reason the prices 
have been much below the average. Tobacco grown under contract with one 
company remains very largely in the hands of growers in some new districts and 
growers are naturally uneasy. 


Prick Drecuines.—AIl the various companies were carefully interviewed on 
this subject, and the statements of growers and of the companies carefully com- 
pared. The following statements were made by these companies: 

(1) British Leaf Company: This company bought practically its full 
requirements during the first four days after the market opened. The manage- 
ment considered that after the first ten days of buying the balance of crop 
remaining was mostly poor, excepting that which the Co-operative had con- 
tracted, but which was not delivered. The management stated that it tried to 
get the best quality of tobacco possible, did not want to buy too cheaply to 
hurt the grower, did not want the low grades, since they were not useful for 
export, was prepared to pay a fair price, and yet desired to operate at a profit. 

(2) Canadian Leaf Company: The management maintained that all the 
first rush of buying, the first three weeks of the market, carried therewith about 
the same market levels, quality considered. During that period most of the 
immediate requirements were filled. Hence naturally with lesser demand there 
was a tendency toward lower prices. The management states that the Co-oper- | 
ative Company, Kingsville, opening the market at an unnaturally high price did 
not assist in establishing the true market levels, for its buying operations were 
short lived. Then the larger buying companies coming on the market at slightly 
lower levels, really established the market for the season, and all companies came 
out onto the market on that basis. The unsold crops, after the first rush of 
buying, were of inferior grades, and hence worth decidedly less. 


(3) The Canadian Co-operative Tobacco Growers’ Company stated that 
the largest buying company on the Canadian market usually opens the season’s 
market, thus establishing the price. Other companies very naturally followed. 
The management stated that it was customary that companies buy part of their 
requirements, then cease buying, and when going on the market again start at a 
lower level, but could not definitely state whether this was due to immediate 
orders being filled or not. 


(4) Cooper Field Leaf Tobacco Company: This company attributed the 
price decline during the present season to no small extent to the failure of the 
Co-operative to continue buying, also much to the over-production of Burley, 
especially of low grades. This company attempts to pay a fair price for the best 
quality, and proportionately less for poorer quality. 

(5) Hodge Tobacco Company: This company attributes the lower prices 
later in the season entirely to poorer quality of the remaining crop and to less 
keen demand because of difficulty in obtaining orders for lower grade tobacco. 
The management stated that any company which attempts to arbitrarily open 
the market at an unduly high level not only hurts itself, but generally disorgan- 
ises and hurts the market throughout that season. 


(6) The Imperial Tobacco Company attributes the decline very largely 
to decreased quality of remaining crop, stating that after a company reaches 
the point where its requirements are reached, naturally it is less anxious to buy. 
This company, one of the largest buyers, states that at the opening of the season 
they offer what they can afford to pay for the best crops, and do their best to 
purchase all the best crops which they can handle. This company is still 
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(March 28th) paying up to 18 cents for tobacco if the crop is worth buying and 
this in spite of the fact that they are very heavily stocked from having made 
enormous purchases of the 1927 crop. In fact at the end of the third week this 
company had over-purchased its immediate orders. This company also states 
that their first offers on a crop in an average season is what they think they can 
afford to pay for this crop, and if refused and the tobacco is still to be used by 
them at a later period, they usually offer somewhat less, maintaining that if 
they offered more it would completely demoralize the present buying system, as 
first offers would then be refused and the companies would not know how or 
when they might be able to purchase their requirements. 

(7) Leamington Tobacco Sales Corporation: Of the Burley purchased by this 
company, 84 per cent of the choicest grades were purchased within the first few 
weeks of the market, many of these prices ranging up to 25 cents per pound. The 
manager humourously stated that in his opinion “tobacco buying amongst diff- 
erent companies somewhat resembled a poker game, in which each company tried 
to put the other company in the hole”, This company with others deplored the 
‘ tendency on the part of any company to attempt to establish and force a high 
market price above a level which the manufacturers in Canada or Great Britain 
were prepared to pay. Such practice is disorganizing and often loses good orders 
for old established companies some of which may not then be placed in Canada. 
The manager stated that in his opinion 90 per cent of the best crop in 1927 was 
purchased during the first fourteen days of the market. 

(8) Ross Tobaceo Company: This company started buying late in the sea- 
son, and it states that it has held even prices, quality considered, since starting 
its buying operations, but claims that other companies early in the field natur- 
ally aborbed the cream of the crop and that naturally lower prices prevailed 
for the remaining crop of lower grades. “This company is still buying and is pre- 
pared to pay top prices for their buying operations for the season, quality con- 
‘sidered”’. 


PurcHases BY MANUFACTURERS OF 1927 Crop:—Of the various manufac- 
turing companies visited all have absorbed at least an average quantity. A 
number have bought a great deal more than in 1926 or any other year. Practic- 
ally all the manufacturing companies agree that the high price for the 1926 crop 
was a real sct-back to the Canadian tobacco production industry because of the 
fact that these prices were for very low quality tobacco; hence did not emphasize 
that only high quality tobacco was deserving of high prices and high profits. 

Moreover, processing and manufacturing companies alike agreed that the 
high priced and low quality 1926 crop was distinctly detrimental to the Canadian 
export trade and had a detrimental effect in popularizing Canadian tobacco on 
the British market. Some companies stated that they had lost substantial orders 
which they could not or would not fill, due to either high prices or poor quality, 
or both, of the 1926 crop. 
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VI. EXPORTS OF CANADIAN TOBACCO 


The following table shows the exports of Canadian tobacco of different 
types during the years 1926 and 1927. The figures were acquired from the 
books of the various processing companies. With two of the companies, the 1927 
figures given were only approximate, since their export operations had by no 
means ceased, and the percentage of the export grades which they would get 
from leaf as yet unprocessed would somewhat influence the gross quantity 
exported. 


TABLE XIV 
Flue Burley Dark Air | Dark Fire Total 
Exports Canadian Leaf, 1926............. 5, 250 3,573,400 | 2,185,959 406,478 6,171, 087 
Exports Canadian Leaf, 1927............. 0 4,305, 600 1,582,328 1,715,035 7,652,959 


Of the 1926 crop one company exported 80,000 pounds which, unfortunately, 
being of low grade was not accepted and this was returned to Canada and 
absorbed in domestic trade. 

Another company exporting claims to still have unsold in storage in Great 
Britain 800,000 pounds of 1926 crop.: 

Of the 1927 exports very little remains which has not been definitely sold, 
as practically all this year’s export has been on specific order, and if still in stor- 
age in warehouses in Great Britain at least the selling thereof rests in the hands 
of other than Canadian companies. 


Types ror Exrorr.—Of the eight processing companies operating in South- 
western Ontario all emphatically stated that Dark Fire tobacco was by far the 
most promising type which Canada could grow and export to the British market. 
All agreed that our Dark tobacco should be fire-cured. Two companies only 
stated that Burley should be grown for export and these guardedly stated that 
quality was a determining factor as to the successful establishment of this type 
on the British market. One company stated that Canadian flue tobacco should 
be grown for export, while another stated equally positively that the Canadian 
Flue could not compete on the British market with cheaper Flue tobacco pro- 
duced in India, Rhodesia, and Nyassaland. 

The varieties of the Dark types recommended for export were Greenwood 
and Snuff Seed for leaf and Yellow Pryor for strips and of Burley, Stand-up 
Resistant was generally advocated. ' 


FAILURE IN SELLING 1926 Exports sTILL IN BoNDED WAREHOUSES IN GREAT 
Britain.—As is well known, this unsold surplus was exported by the Canadian 
Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative and represents about 800,000 pounds still in 
storage, according to evidence. 

Evidence was obtained from one witness at the St. Thomas meeting to the 
effect that he had seen this tobacco, had seen some of it taken from the casks 
in a mouldy condition, due to its being packed with too high moisture content. 
How much of this large quantity was in this condition he was not prepared to 
say. 

Whether the failure to sell this crop is due to the grower producing low 
grade leaf or the processing firm not properly grading this leaf, whether this 
is being held at too high price or is practically unsaleable due to mixed grading, 
high moisture content or mould, is not definitely known. Only by a careful 
examination by expert tobacco men could a true description be given, and this 
tobacco properly valued. ; 
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It is the opinion of the commission that this unsold surplus is not populariz- 
ing Canadian tobacco on the British market. On the other hand, Managers of 
two of Canada’s best companies stated that from the best information which 
they are able to obtain, this tobacco is of such low grade that it can not compare 
with the good quality tobacco exported in 1927, hence is not in any way 
damaging sales. Again the expert opinion of one of the most experienced 
tobacco handlers and exporters in Kentucky was to the effect that only in case 
of a tremendous shortage in Great Britain would this tobacco be absorbed 
because of its very low grade, poor packing and grading and tendency toward 
unsoundness, and that even under those conditions probably 20 cents per pound 
would be its maximum valuation. 

The Canadian Co-operative Company, on the other hand, stated that “there 
was only 100,000 pounds which contained too high a percentage of moisture, and 
of that very little was mouldy. The balance was all well graded, valuable crop, 
being held for higher market.” 


Dors THE CanapIAN PropucreR BENnerir BY FortTy-NINE CENTS EMPIRE 
PREFERENTIAL Tarirr.—All the growers felt that at least a considerable portion 
of this Preferential Tariff should reach the grower in the form of materially 
increased price for Canadian leaf tobacco. 

On the other hand, all parts of the British Empire have the same Preferen- 
tial Tariff and a casual glance at monthly tobacco reports by such reliable firms 
as Frank Watson and Company, or Edwards, Goodwin and Company, show that 
Africa and India are placing tobacco on the British market and selling at prices 
much lower than Canadian prices. 

All the eight processing companies, as well as the several large and small 
Canadian manufacturing companies, gave evidence on this point. All agreed 
that the Canadian producer is benefiting by this Preferential Tariff, purely 
because 1t provides a market. Practically all admitted that this Preferential 
Tariff was intended to benefit and is now benefiting the consumer of tobacco 
in Great Britain, in that he is paying proportionately less for his manufactured 
product. Eventually, once these cheaper tobaccos, sold as Empire mixtures, 
become firmly established on the British market, the British manufacturer will 
probably absorb part of the Preferential and the consumer the balance, but in 
any case it means lower prices of tobacco to the British consumer. 

Mr. Picard of the Rock City Tobacco Company made a statement worthy 
of quotation: “If it takes fifty years to educate the Canadian consumer to the 
high quality and flavour of Canadian grown tobaccos, it is futile to expect that 
this can be done immediately to the British consumer.”’ There is no doubt that 
manufacturers of smoking tobaccos or cigarettes must protect their brands, and 
cannot run the risk of making radical changes in types, quality: or flavour of the 
leaf used. Moreover, any changes made must be based on acceptability by the 
consumer as well as constancy of supply of the desired types and grades. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that Africa and India have very low pro- 
duction costs, are now under-selling Canadian tobacco from 8 to 15 cents per 
pound on the British market, and Canadian growers in order to compete must 
make every effort to reduce production costs and to improve quality materially. 


In this connection, it is of interest to note that at the twenty-sixth annual 
general meeting of the Imperial Tobacco Company held at Bristol, February 21, 
1928, important announcements were made relative to the development of special 
use and manufacture of Rhodesian tobacco, from which country excellent cigar- 
ette leaf may be obtained. The Imperial Tobacco Company now intends putting 
out a special, carefully blended, Rhodesian brand, which though different in 
flavour from the United States "Flue tobacco, will be most acceptable to the 
British consumer. It is scree: that consider able research has been under way 
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in Great Britain by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain toward the 
most satisfactory use of Rhodesian tobacco, and it is hoped that Canadian 
tobacco may receive similar consideration by manufacturers of smoking mixtures. 

Finally in this connection, it is interesting to note that Canadian tobaccos 
of the Dark Fire type have been exceedingly popular on the British market this 
year, some of the finer shipments realizing as high as 61 cents per pound, which 
in itself is exe eedingly promising for the future of the Canadian export tobacco 


trade. 


Cost or ProcessING AND ExporTING Topacco.—Canadian tobacco growers, 
lacking experience in processing and shipping, are apt to come to quite erroneous 
conclusions when observing market quotations of Canadian tobacco on the 
British markets. Hence the following information should be of value. 

Good Dark Fire tobacco selling at 30 cents per pound during the year 1927 
would undoubtedly be considered of rather exceptional quality, and extremely 
top price. 

A really choice crop of this kind should grade 60 per cent “leaf,” 20 per cent 
“lugs” and 20 per cent “trash.” At a basic price of 30 cents for the total crop 
it would mean that the leaf would then be worth 42 cents, lugs 15 cents and 
trash 9 cents per pound. 

Shrinkage in processing the “leaf” would be 16 per cent or more. Re-drying, 
classifying and packing costs would be at least 5 cents per pound dried weight, 
and other freight, warehousing and selling charges through ordinary brokerage 
channels would be approximately 6 cents per pound on the redried weight. 
Hence, the “leaf” grade would actually of necessity have to sell at 61 cents per 
pound on the British market, if 30 cents were paid for the total crop to the 
producer. 

In like manner, the “lugs” if steamed would shrink 334 per cent, redrying 
and other costs would be the same as with “leaf,” and hence the “lugs” would 
have to sell at 344 cents per pound, if the crop were bought at 30 cents. 

Finally, and in like manner, the “trash” of this crop would have to sell at 

25$ cents on the British market. 

Inferior crops of tobacco would probably contribute only from 30 to 55 
per cent of leaf grades: Hence with a little careful calculation any producer 
might readily figure the proportionately lower price which a processer can afford 
to pay for crop run therefor. This in itself should be the finest argument to the 
producer as to the absolute necessity for taking most thorough bane in 
order that high grade crop may be produced. 


Export To GREAT BRITAIN 


It is of interest to note the following taken from a reliable monthly tobacco 
report in Great Britain, dated February 8, 1928:— 


Stocks on 
Hand in Imported | Imported | Imported 
Great to Great to Great to Great 


Colony Supplying Tobacco Britain Britain Britain Britain 
January 31, 1927 1926 1925 

1928 

lbs. 
Canadas WR Ieee! CRD. cae Ld, Se Bee en Bore 4,112,450 5,619, 923 4,892,386 1,848, 583 
BritishIndiaw iastks. Weenie ks Geeta oe ere ee 18,429,300 8,555,221} 12,216,058 7,965, 987 
INV ASSIA OGY Beta e ete ae a NE ia. eee 16,464,900} 14,033,665 9,157, 582 7,300,385 - 
RHOGCCIa ME Se eee tne GE ents ee ee 11,009,800) 10,947,000} 2,323,322 993, 863 


Further evidence as to the acceptability on the British market of the 1927 
tobacco produced in Western Ontario, and an indication as to the relatively 
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bright future in store for Canadian tobacco on this market, are found not only 
in the good sales of Canadian leaf on the British market during the past few 
months, but also as evidenced in numerous reports such as the following:— 


“Edwards, Goodwin & Co—Canadians of the new crop were in 
demand, owing to their improved qualities, and the better classes in both 
Leaf and Strips were taken readily.” 


“Frank Watson & Co.—In Colonial tobaccos, advanced samples of the 
1927 Canadian tobacco, which have reached the market recently, indicate 
a crop of very good body and colour, well cured and unusually clean, and as 
sellers will be able to reduce somewhat on last year’s prices, the crop should 
meet a ready market.” 


VII. IMPORTS OF LEAF INTO CANADA 


According to statistics from the Trade and Commerce Department of the 
federal government, importations in the year 1926 of raw leaf into Canada 
amounted to 14,943,864 pounds, and in addition thereto manufactured tobacco 
to the extent of $1,213,694. 

Since our importations are largely from the United States, American figures 

as to export to Canada afford a fairly reliable source of information. The fol- 
lowing figures obtained from the United States Department statistics as to 
exports ia Canada might then be considered to fairly represent Canada’s 
imports of tobacco during the year 1927. 
It is evident from this that the excellent growth which has been made in 
tobacco production in Canada still leaves greater fields for development and as 
the plant, breeders develop strains which will be adaptable to Canadian soil and 
climatic conditions, and which in quality and flavour will more closely resemble 
the American tobaccos which are so popular amongst the manufacturers and 
consumers, Canadian imports may be reduced. 


IMPORTS OF LEAF TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES TO CANADA DURING THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1925, 1926 AND 1927 


1925 1926 1927 
: Ounntiey Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Ibs. $ lbs. $ lbs. § 

Bright flue cured........... 9,444,813} 2,382,054| 13,517,316} 3,482,316} 13,036,511} 3,416,018 
Pew ees? «care 305»... Seapuachn ok 16, 790 7,136 73,861 23,744 56, 813 18,111 
Dark fired Kentucky and 

Mennessees.:—...... Ree: 553, 869 245,002 282,128 94, 503 197,486 76, 747 
DanksVareinia: (2... esa eae 363 , 461 100, 008 19,941 10,158 283,492 96,073 
Maryland and Ohio Export. 36, 855 11,472 32,670 9,527 24,890 9,632 . 
Green River (Pryor and one 

Suoker) ees G5 0F SR 40,848 10, 683 68, 290 22,387 62, 285 19,581 
OAT MCAT ci Ateacoxousreee nyo ees, 330, 922 229,196 141, 565 116; 204 202,728 134,181 
Other Leaf Tobacco........ 1,168,745 431, 452 1,371,755 480,365 1,506, 143 437,786 


Wotalsises sects 11,956,303} 3,417,003} 15,507,521) 4,239,204) 15,370,348) 4,208,129 
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Vill. FACTORS GOVERNING PRODUCTION OF HIGH GRADE 
TOBACCO LEAF IN CANADA 


From a large amount of evidence collected at all the public hearings, the 
Commission presents herewith a summary only. 


1. Surrapruiry or Typr or Tosacco to Som.—From evidence obtained at 
public hearings and from the processing companies, it is quite evident that, 
especially in the newer tobacco growing districts, large numbers of producers 
are attempting to grow a type not suited to their soil conditions. 

According to evidence of producers in the older tobacco growing areas, from 
10 to 20 per cent of the growers could be more careful in this regard, while in 
the newer tobacco areas from 40 to 80 per cent could be more careful. These 
figures are substantiated by the evidence from the processing companies. There 
is no doubt that greater experience amongst the growers and more careful study 
on the part of all tobacco producers will cause a material improvement in this 
regard, which in turn will be reflected in a marked improvement in the quality 
of Ontario tobacco as a whole, particularly as to body, colour, and face of leaf. 

In all fairness, however, it must be said that in the older tobacco producing 
areas, the very large percentage of the growers through careful study and long 
experience have learned to use not only the proper type but also the proper 
variety best suited to their soil and market conditions. 


2. Arg SurTaBLE Crop Rotations GENERALLY FOLLOWED IN THE TOBACCO 
ArEAS?—In many of the newer tobacco growing districts, tobacco has been 
worked into the regular farm rotations and a large percentage of the farmers 
in these districts are good farmers, hence for the time being at least probably 
no radical changes are needed. In the older tobacco growing districts land 
values in the Flue areas have reached such a high point that growers can 
scarcely afford to follow any lengthy rotation of crops, since it would mean that 
a too small percentage of their area would be in tobacco each year. That this 
lack of rotations has been responsible for the gradual decline in the yields, in 
spite of very heavy applications of commercial fertilizers, is admitted by many 
of the more experienced growers. This condition would not prevail in the new 
Norfolk Flue growing areas, hence it is hoped that these growers may maintain 
suitable rotations for this type of leaf. 

In some of the newer and a few of the older tobacco growing areas a large 
number of the growers are following no systematic rotations, and even a higher 
percentage could materially improve their rotations in order to produce the 
most economical crops of the best quality of tobacco. One witness in the Essex 
district made the statement that fully 50 per cent of the tobacco could be im- 
proved in quality by better rotations and better growing methods. It is quite 
evident that the experimental work on the subject of rotations at the Dominion 
Experimental Station, Harrow, is of distinct importance and worthy of careful 
study on the part of all tobacco growers. 


3. PREPARATION OF THE LAND FoR THE ToBacco Crop.—Probably there is 
no more variation in efficiency amongst tobacco growers in the preparation of 
seed bed for the transplanting of the tobacco crop than there is amongst farmers 
producing other farm crops. Nevertheless, prominent growers give evidence such 
as the following:— 

At Chatham, a prominent grower stated that not more than 10 per cent of 
the growers in that area thoroughly prepared the fields before transplanting. 

At Tilbury, one of the most experienced and successful growers who gives 
his soil special attention, reluctantly stated that a large percentage of his neigh- 
bours were careless, while all witnesses admitted that the average farmer in 
ue district could materially improve his cultural practices in preparation for 
the crop. 
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At Blenheim, there seemed to be a much higher degree of average efficiency, 
which condition also prevailed at Leamington. 

At Dresden, one of the most prominent growers stated that not five per 
cent of the farmers gave sufficient care to the preparation of the soil and in 
cultural practices throughout the growing season, while all witnesses admitted 
that a large percentage of the growers could materially improve their methods. 

At Rodney, not 50 per cent of the growers are giving sufficient care to 
rotations and field preparation, according to one witness. 

It is evident, then, that the quality of Ontario tobacco might be materially 
improved by greater average thoroughness in the preparation of the land for 
the tobacco crop and in more thorough and presistent cultivation of the crop 
throughout the growing season. 


4. Som Drarnace—lIn a large number of the tobacco areas, witnesses 
frankly admitted that a considerable proportion of their crop and of their 
neighbours’ was planted on ill-drained soil. Even in a year when flooding was 
not common, the yield and quality of the crop from such land would be indiffer- 
ent to poor. During the past season, considerable areas of tobacco on badly 
drained soil were severely damaged by flooding due to lack of proper care in 
underdrainage or surface drainage. Needless to say, unsatisfactory and low 
yields of poor quality did not decrease the cost of producing the tobacco. Even 
in a normal year, the result is a product of little value and little demand. 


5. PREPARATION AND STERILIZING OF SEED Bervs.—Although there still 
remains a marked lack of uniformity in the type of seed beds which now vary 
from permanent glass houses to primitive types of hotbeds, yet on the whole 
the growers lave made tremendous improvements in this regard. It is true 
that a certain percentage of the growers still prepare their beds too late, which 
means late planting and an immature crop of low quality. Again, others are 
not sterilizing their seed beds and in consequence, diseases not only in the 
seed beds but in the young plants after transplanting cause material loss, 
necessity for replanting, and in turn, late, immature crops of poor quality. On 
the whole, however, older experienced growers are adopting the most efficient 
and modern type of seed beds and are making every effort to produce early, 
vigorous, hardy plants free from disease in order that the crop may be planted 
early, properly matured, and thus result in high quality leaf. 


6. Tue Use or Pure Srep.—lIn the older tobacco growing sections, experi- 
ence has taught the growers the necessity of having pure seed free from 
mixtures, of high germination test, and preferably Northern-grown and accli- 
matized seed of the proper varieties. On the other hand, some careless pro- 
ducers, and many of the beginners, fail to appreciate the importance of this 
point, ‘and in consequence far too high a percentage of the crops in southwestern 
Ontario shows a mixture of varieties and types which is detrimental to the 
general quality and value of the crop. Many of these growers are attempting 
to produce their own seed and are careful in selecting vigorous plants, typical! 
as to variety, and properly bagging the seed ead in order to guarantee purity 
of seed therefrom. Others, on the other hand, are producing seed in the most 
careless manner, not making selection of individual plants, not bagging the 
seed heads, and are attempting to produce this seed within a very short distance 
of unbagged blossoms of other varieties. It is little wonder then that some 
of the crop from these growers is of a mixed type, in fact much of it appearing 
of a hybrid type. 

The percentage of farmers using poor seed appears to be relatively small 
as judged by the evidence given by the 8 tobacco processing companies. These 
companies have very little complaint, excepting in Dark tobacco where 
apparently there is more mixture of types and varieties in the seed than in 
other classes. Many of these companies are, for the convenience of growers 
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from whom they purchase tebacco, obtaining and distributing satisfactory seed 
of the best varieties obtainable. A large percentage of this seed is produced by 
the Dominicn Experimental Station at Harrow, Ont., which Station distri- 
butes seed direct to farmers and also indirectly through these companies. 


7. Earty PLANTING.—It is quite evident that in some of the newer tobacco 
districts and amongst newer growers insufficient attention is being given to the 
subject of early planting in order that the crop may reach sufficient maturity 
to be of good quality. ‘Witnesses freely admitted that through inexperience, 
they produced green, immature, thin-bodied leaf of Dark tobaccos and other 


types. 


8. Proper Toprrnc.—-In the older tobacco growing sections, ‘the large 
majority of the farmers through experience have come to an appreciation of the 
fact that it pays to top a crop reasonably low in order to induce proper 
maturity. Green tips which are still all too common amongst the older growers 
can be avoided by earlier and lower topping. In this way, the top leaves instead 
of being of little value can and should in most types of tobacco be the finest leaves 
produced on the pliant. 

In the newer tobacco sections, IN an average season, a very large per- 
centage of the farmers lack experience in this regard and are attempting to 
produce from two to four leaves per plant too many. In a season where for 
various reasons the crop is more immature than normal, these growers fail to 
appreciate that by still lower topping they may still produce almost as large 
a yield and of first quality, in spite of these adverse conditions. 

At Chatham, prominent growers admitted that not more than 25 to 50 per 
cent of the growers properly topped their crop. The same evidence was given 


eas 
oO 


by numerous witnesses at Tiloury. Even at Blenheim, a number of growers top 
too high and too late as evidenced by the samples of tobacco produced and 
statements given. On the whole, the more experienced growers of air and fire 
cured tobacco admitted that from ten to twelve leaves did give, as a rule, fully 
as great a crop and of much superior quality, to the fourteen leaves which were 
so commonly left on the plant. 


9. Proper SucKERiInG.—-Throughout the various tobacco districts visited 
by the commission, even m the older sections, there is evidence that too many 
erowers do uct appreciate the importance of frequent and thorough suckering 
during the growing season. No fixed rule for proper procedure is possible 
since there is a variation in the growth of suckers due to seasonal conditions, 
soils and type of tobacco. Nevertheless, of the low grade tobacco produced 
during the year 1927, much of this was from crops which had been suckered 
only once or twice, where the suckers had been allowed to grow to consider- 
able length, thus sapping the leaf of very necessary nourishment, and in conse- 
quence the crop produced was later maturing and lacked body and quality. 
More experienced growers admitted that frequent suckering was, as a rule, more 
cheaply done. For example, the sucker from two to three inches in length is 
pulied at half the cost of suckers attaining a length of five inches or more, and 
less damage is done to the leaves on the plant. There is no doubt that ‘this 
problem is deserving of careful consideration on the part of all growers who hope 
to produce high quality tobacco leaf. 


10. Dors Priminc Pay.—A few of the older experienced growers of Dark 
Fire and air cured tobacco frankly admitted that in an average season priming 
off the lower sand leaves during the growing season is most profitable as it has- 
tens the maturity of the crop from seven to ten days and produces a better quality 
of tobacco leaf. In addition, it is leaving this very low grade and almost worth- 
less tobacco in the field as a fertilizer, where it rightly belongs. A few growers 
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do not prime fearing that the upper trash leaves would thus be exposed to 
contact with the soil, and in turn would become low grade sand leaves. On 
the other hand, most of those having the greatest experience admitted that it 
was sound practice. From 95 to 98 per cent of the growers of Dark Fire and 
Burley tobacco did not prime, and apparently in the newer districts only a 
small percentage have ever heard of this practice as one of importance. 


11. Dusr as Factor 1n Repucina QUALITY AND VALUE oF Topacco Lxar. 
—wWitnesses at public hearings admitted that some farmers were undoubt- 
edly careless in allowing dust to accumulate on the tobacco leaf. Some of this 
is due to growers not having suitable buildings for tobacco and attempting to 
do tobacco curing in their “farm barns where hay, straw, and other dusty 
materials are stored and continuously moved. Others frankly admitted that 
threshing was very often done either in close proximity to the barns or even in 
the barns themselves, thus materially injuring the crop. 

There is no doubt that threshing dust and barn dust are two important 
factors in reducing the quality of Canadian leaf. 

All the tobacco processing companies were carefully questioned on this 
point and the percentage of damage reported varied considerably. It was gen- 
erally agreed that at least 10 per cent of the growers with whom the com- 
panies dealt allowed their crop to be seriously damaged by threshing dust,.- 
and at least 25 per cent of the tobacco was damaged through threshing or 
barn dust. In some districts, estimates were placed as high as 80 to 85 per 
cent of growers who allowed some damage to their tobacco in this regard. 
Growers would be well advised to give this subject thoughtful consideration. 


12. LANDLORD vs. SHARES SySTEM IN Propucine Brst Quauity ToBacco. 
—There is quite evidently a difference of opinion amongst the growers them- 
selves on this particular subject. There is no question that a very high per- 
centage, estimated at from 40 to 60 per cent in 1927, of the tobacco in south- 
western Ontario is produced on the Shares system and that this is a well- 
established and satisfactory practice in some districts. 

If the Shares-grower is an experienced tobacco grower, energetic, and 
determined to produce a valuable crop, and at the same time is prepared to 
devote his whole attention to this work, there is every reason to believe that 
growers and companies that contended that the Shares system was satisfactory 
are quite correct. 

On the other hand, there are many owners inexperienced in tobacco grow- 
ing who are in-and-out tobacco producers according to market fluctuations, 
who are gambling on the crop, and who are either unfortunate or insufficiently 
experienced to select capable Share-growers. In consequence, they often pro- 
duce very inferior type of tobacco. 

Of the eight processing companies interviewed on this subject, six frankly 
admitted that the landlord producing his own tobacco generally produces the 
highest quality and most valuable leaf. One company stated that from their 
experience, there was very little difference between the two methods, while 
one most important company stated that in their experience, the Shares sys- 
tem was on the whole best. 

Landlords continuing on this system should give still greater care toward 
the selection of experienced growers. Moreover, it would be most profitable 
if these landlords so financed their Share-growers that they might be able to 
devote their full time to this work of tobacco production, rather than be com- 
pelled to go to the sugar beet fields or elsewhere in order to earn sufficient cash 
to finance their living during the tobacco growing season. 
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IX. COST OF PRODUCTION OF CURED TOBACCO LEAF IN 
SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


The commission fully realized that but few growers might have accurate 
costs and that but little information of value would be available. Nevertheless, 
it made every effort to get all available statements and estimates, since this 
subject was one of some controversy. These are given herewith, but in present- 
ing them, it is necessary to make the following observations:— 

(1) These figures are only on the acre basis. Some of the higher estimates 
were accompanied by low yields, hence ruinous costs per pound of tobacco. 

(2) With the exception of the figures from the Harrow Station and from 
three growers, all are estimates only. 

(3) All figures include interest on investment, depreciation, fertilizers and 
all costs of growing and curing. 

(4) The efficiency of the. producer largely determines cost per acre and 
what is even more important, cost per pound of tobacco. 

(5) High yields of high quality leaf will no doubt cost more per acre than 
low yields of low quality, but cost per pound will be less and profit per pound 
or per acre very much greater. 

(6) It is unfortunate that so few growers attempt to keep costs, especially 
in relation to quality and sale values. 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF LEAF TOBACCO IN ONTARIO 
Per Acre 


Remarks 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
Harrow Station costs.......... 219 09 190 14 LOO pA Wee fee: ee: Actual costs 4 years average. 
Ontario survey estimate....... D2 TOU Re ees SAO eee Survey estimates. 
C. British Leaf Tobacco Com- 
DAT .2 oo et oe eee i eee 1002008); ee... 145 00 {Estimate only 
D. Cankiian Leaf Tobacco 
Companymntr ote DZS VOOUM EA s, Aes FAR AAS. SE oe g s 
E. Canadian Tobacco Grow- 
ers Co-operative.......... 165 00 140 00 140 00 140 00 Gi a 
F. Cooper Leaf Tobacco Com- 
DANY is kzite seekers eR les seek Olan hema ee ee cee: 140 00 7: ss 
G. Hodge Tobacco: Company. |en.... «abl sae REE ee cle ie oll ieee ene = ss 
H. Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Canada........... 200 22 NOR ES Selle eon S : 
I. Leamington Loose Leaf..... 216 00 120 00 120 00 120 00 ee Bs 
J. Ross Tobacco Company....} 225 00 85 00 85 00 95 00 “Few witnesses 
had any idea as to cost. 
@hathamews tess =p eae] aan coin 200700 4 sreceh. aetiac| terre cee 
Tilbury Witness. Ses ee oe cetera ee a 180 00 175 00 175 00 
Blenheimiswitness: nix; sees eke ees oe 140 O05) Ae PaO ae ae 
Pee A sees 2 164 45 200 S00) Risace cree ‘ 
A BAL Rice: 160 00 200 00 |}..........]Estimate only. 2 only had 
BE ROSE 150 00}. s...2.22.ncceo- +r] Lany accurate figures: 
EDSSEX- WIGNESHS sgt crt voc teie cathe act ell eterno ere Tins renee oe ete Camere eee No one with any knowledge of 
cost. 
Leamington witness.... 285 00 200K00 5 | aes ee 200 00 |Estimate only, few had even 
255 00 that. 
Dresdeniwithess: <chtas. ee en ahiacen canter teks AGOMOORIFS: wisest Estimate only, few had any 
Mee Asad are (raat Aen ce 100: 00 |... ...4.,../0 idea, of cost: 
Elarrowewilthess. eee re cee 250200 alee eee estes 120 00 |Estimate only. 
Kingsville witness.....,....... 22000) \istereiccs. «(Mee dace e. SEER ee fs ‘ 
BellepRivierswitness a. oceejcle «Full lecvas’ aides TSO OO a etece. creo ety kona se “ 
ROUnGyewithessesesenecere cer cate a cet Same as 
Harrow 
Stn. 
St. Thomas witness........... 175 00 150 00 150 00 119 00 
Londontwitness sii ci: Gal Poses 2 TAO" OOS AS A SAA BI. No one with any estimate ead 
: acre. 
AVeLrages iwc ecaaalienesaeene 225 57 149 92 152 01 139 35 
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X. CURING TOBACCO FOR HIGH GRADE LEAF 


In the older tobacco producing section of southwestern Ontario growers are 
well equipped with suitable barns or kilns, which are so essential if high quality 
leaf is to be produced. Unfortunately in many of the newer districts such build- 
ings are yet in the minority. In the production of flue-cured tobacco kilns are 
as a rule satisfactory in type and sufficient to handle the crop. It is, however, 
in the air-cured tobacco districts that the great difficulty prevails and often 
growers put in more crop than they can properly house in their available tobacco 
barns. In consequence they are compelled to use farm buildings for this purpose. 
This surplus crop cured in straw and hay barns after injury from dust often is 
responsible for the grower receiving a lower price for his total crop. 

It is admitted that practically all of the dark tobaccos should be fire-cured 
and as yet sufficient firing barns are lacking. There still remain differences of 
opinion as to the structure and firing methods and no doubt experimental work 
and further experience in this method of curing under Canadian conditions are 
much needed. 

However, whatever the type, all tobacco growers are especially warned te 
aaa an acreage only in proportion to suitable buildings for the proper curing 
thereof. 


Meruops or Curine.—In flue curing Ontario growers still find it most 
profitable to depend on the Southern States for expert labour. It is unfortunate 
that there are not a sufficient number of experienced labourers in Ontario to 
become expert flue curers for although the majority of the older flue curers are 
expert curers, yet during the harvest season their time is taken up entirely with 
the equally important work of supervising harvesting operations. As long as 
southern expert curers may be obtained in sufficient numbers and at the proper 
season, Ontario flue tobacco growers apparently need have no worry in this 
connection, for these imported curers are experienced, apparently appreciate 
the few weeks’ work in Canada, and their wages are not greatly in excess of 
prevailing rates for inexperienced labour in Ontario. 

The landowners or their share-growers, however, are solely responsible for 
air curing in Ontario. During recent years greater care has been taken in the 
methods of air curing and although there still remain a certain percentage of | 
careless growers producing barn-burned and generally inferior air-cured tobacco, 
yet that percentage is rapidly decreasing. 

The fire curing of Dark tobaccos is one of the most recent methods intro- 
duced into Canada, and it would appear that as yet but a small percentage of 
growers are sufficiently experienced in this work. However, three of the leading 
tobacco processing companies, interested especially in the export trade of this 
type of tobacco, have been instrumental in doing considerable demonstrational 
and educational work. Unfortunately as yet most of the Canadian growers 
attempting to fire cure are under the misapprehension that smoke rather than 
heat is the essential factor, but the use of too little heat, and that at the 
improper time, is responsible for the production of a leaf lacking in finish and 
sweetness of flavour and in which there has not been sufficient shrinking of 
the stems. 

If Ontario Dark fire tobacco is to compete with and replace Kentucky 
tobacco of this type on the British market every effort must be made by the 
growers to become experienced in this process. 
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XI. GRADING TOBACCO 


SirippING Grapres.—This problem was carefully discussed with witnesses 
at all the public meetings and also with the eight processing companies operating 
throughout scuthwestern Ontario. There is no doubt that the present methods 
followed are distinctly detrimental to the tobacco industry in Canada. The 
average growcr lacking education in the technique and the importance of proper 
erading at stripping time, does the least amount of work possible in this con- 
nection. The reason for this is that the various companies have different 
requirements and a large number of these companies have not devoted the time 
and attention to impressing upon the grower the advisability and in fact necessity 
for care and thoroughness in this operation. It is improbable that a higher 
percentage of growers are dishonest in their grading at stripping time than 
erowers of other agricultural commodities who do grading of their own product, . 
but the average tobacco grower lacking experience in grading and the knowledge 
of the relative values of different grades, or the different methods of comparing 
different grades in manufacturing naturally is relatively indifferent on this 
subject. During the public hearings excellent evidence was given by experi- 
enced growers, which no doubt will be of distinct value to less experienced 
neighbours. 

The present methods of grading at stripping time requested by practically 
all the various companies is that of two grades, namely sand leaves and leaf. 
Even with this very elementary grading, tobacco is delivered in which sand 
leaves are found throughout the hands of leaf grade. 


How May SrrippInc GrapING BE ImMprRovep.—There is no question that 
tobacco leaf may be divided into the main groups or grades easiest and cheapest 
as it is being stripped from the stalk. This can never be done as well at a later 
date, for the iccation of tips, leaf, lugs and trash on the stem at time of stripping 
clearly define those four groups of tobacco leaf. With air cured and fired 
tobacco the three latter groups are adequate. Moreover the general colour 
of the leaf in relationship to the balance cf that particular group may also be 
best determined at time of stripping at least to. the extent in leaf of making 
three grades—light, dark and green, and of lugs—light and dark. Since then 
this general grading of tobacco may be best done at the time of stripping and 
since it may be done cheapest at that time it is in the best interest of the 
tobacco industry that growers become seized with the importance of this work 
and take steps to train themselves and their help accordingly. This should not 
be confused with the more thorough elaborate grading system which of necessity 
should be done in the factory where leaf must be carefully and accurately 
graded on the basis of size and possibly also on finer differentiations in colour. 


SHOULD GROWERS ADOPT THIS MORE THOROUGH GRADING AT STRIPPING.— 
The opinion of the growers was obtained at all the meetings and since this is 
an important problem the following details are worth recording:— 


Tilbury: At this meeting practically all the witnesses admitted that the 
growers should adopt a five or six group grading system at stripping time, but 
admitted frankly that they needed carefull instruction in this regard and that 
probably many growers might not become efficient in this procedure unless the 
financial advantage were clearly demonstrated, 


Blenheim: At this meeting a large number of witnesses were practically 
unanimous 1a stating that the adoption of stripping grades would aid the farmer 
In getting a better price for his product. All agreed that the present method of 
barn buying without even having seen the tobacco stripped into proper grades, 
was to the disadvantage of both grower and purchaser, although the latter 
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usually offered sufficiently less for the crop than he thought it might be worth 
in order to overcome any crror in judgment as to how the crop might grade out. 
All unanimousiy agreed that growers should realize that tobacco should sell on 
the basis of grades. 


Essex: Ali the witnesses at this meeting, likewise favoured the adoption of 
better standards of stripping grades; one witness doubted if the tobacco com- 
panies could be depended upon to pay the farmers for this extra labour in 
grading, but the same witness admitted that the companies might have equal 
grounds for doubting if the farmers were capable of or would conscientiously 
follow such grading system under present conditions. 


Leamington: This meeting also showed that witnesses were in favour of 
better stripping grades, providing the work was uniformly and conscientiously 
done by the growers and that the companies appreciating this would pay pro- 
portionately for the crop. 


_ Dresden: Practically all were unanimously in favour of more thorough 
stripping grades, being of the opinion that it would be more profitable to the 
grower, would allow better marketing on a basis of quality even with the 
present selling methods, thus inducing farmers to produce better quality leaf. 


Harrow: Even in this old tobacco growing district some of the more 
experienced growers emphatically stated that if stripping grades were generally 
adopted it would be an advantage to the grower as well as to the buying com- 
panies. This was strongly supported also by growers at Kingsville. 


Belle River—Most of the witnesses were not very conversant with this 
subject of stripping into different grades as most of the growers here have been 
producing for only one or two years. One witness, however, a man of many 
years experience in Kentucky, who has been most successful in his operations 
in Canada, gave excellent evidence, and admitted frankly that he now grades 
his Dark Fired tobacco into six groups at time of stripping, that he could train 
his help in this operation with little difficulty and that the increased cost for 
stripping into six grades is small as compared with the increased sale value of 
his total crop. There is no doubt that the success of this grower in selling his 
crop at the top price is due largely to his efficiency as a grower, curer and 
stripper. 

Other meetings showed similar evidence and at many of these meetings 
one or more experienced growers admitted that they were now stripping into five 
or six grades and found it distinctly profitable. 


Tur OPINION oF THE Buyine Companies.—Practically all the companies 
admitted that the present grading done by a large percentage of the growers 
was not as satisfactory as it should be. When asked how many grades should 
be adopted, a distinct variation in opinion was evident. The most of these 
companies suggested four grades for air and fire cured tobacco and also four 
grades for flue cured tobacco. Two of the companies advocated six grades as 
above suggested. 

On the other hand three of the eight companies stated that the adoption of 
a six group grading system at stripping for Burley and Dark tobaccos would at 
the present time be unsatisfactory since a large percentage of the growers would 
not, or were incapable of doing this work, hence the product would have to be 
regraded even along these lines at the warehouse. Practically all the companies 
admitted that without a keen interest on the part of the grower and a very 
considerable amount of demonstration work probably no more than 5 per cent 
of the present growers would be capable of adopting and uniformly practising 
the grading system calling for six grades. Nevertheless practically all admitted 
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that they would gladly pay the grower extra for this grading if it were well 
done. A number of the companies stated that they would pay one cent more on 
an average for the crop if this practice were generally adopted. 

The company which was most emphatic in stating that they were not in 
favour of adopting this grade system at the present time because the farmers 
were not in a position to follow it, has offered an intermediate step in this 
direction, namely that Burley and Dark tobaccos be divided into three grades, 
namely trash consisting of the four bottom leaves, tops consisting of the two 
or three top leaves and the balance of the plant the third grade. This admit- 
tedly is a crude grouping, but if adopted for a year by all growers and companies 
would possibly be a step in the right direction. 

This same company suggested that in Flue cured tobacco the following 
four grades should be immediately adopted, namely sand leaves, bright, red 
and dark. 

In the stripping of Burley even on the basis of the three above grades, 
farmers should throw out entirely some of the poorest trash, barn burned and 
frosted tobacco, while Dark tobacco should be all primed in the field thus 
eliminating this worthless trash. 

Growers when asked if demonstrations in grading would be popular in their 
district unhesitatingly stated that they favoured the same, although still un- 
willing to commit themselves as to whether they would adopt this practice. 

It is certainly necessary that the buying companies get together on this 
subject, coming to some common agreement as to what should be done in the 
immediate future, and in succeeding years, towards inducing and encouraging 
farmers to use more profitable practices in grading at stripping time. 


DELIVERING STRIPPED Tosacco.—-Evidence was obtained from all the com- 
panies as to their suggestions as to improvements which might be made in 
delivering stripped tobacco. Practically all the companies stated that they 
were satisfied with the present system of baling and preferred it tied in hands 
as at present. There were three common faults mentioned and the Commission 
verified these in examination of tobacco in the warehouses. These were:— 

(1) Some growers are still tying in hands which are too large. 

(2) Some growers are still attempting to tie a certain per cent of trash into 
the centre of hands of leaf grade. 

(3) Baled tobacco often contains hidden in the centre a certain percentage 
of stalks and trash hands amongst the leaf grades. No comments are needed 
relative to these two latter practices, but it is hoped that the growers following 
such will quickly learn that the reputation of producing and properly grading 
and delivering first-class tobacco is the surest way in which the price paid to 
them for their crop may be increased. There is one more fault reported as all 
too common particularly in certain years, namely that many growers deliver 
their tobacco in too high case. 


Export Grades: Much has been said as to the adoption of standard export 
grades for Canadian leaf tobacco, hence exporting companies were carefully 
questioned on this point. The following is the opinion of these companies: 


British Leaf Co.: Standard export grades would be useless and this com- 
pany cannot adopt them. 


Canadian Leaf Co.: Is of the opinion that there is no such thing as standard 
grades for tobacco and that even the United States, which has been working on 
this problem for many years still has failed to thoroughly standardize tobacco 
grading and make it applicable to commerce. The destination of the tobacco 
will largely determine the method of grading and the grades adopted. “ It is 
felt that this company could not adopt standard export grades.” 
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- Canadian Co-operative Growers Co.: Doubted if standard export grades 
could be created and put into practice. It considered that since different coun- 
tries in Europe desired grading and different moisture standards there must be 
special grading according to the orders. 


Cooper Leaf Tobacco Co.: This company thinks that some export grades 
would help and would be willing to try operation under them. 


_ Hodge Tobacco Co.: Having no experience in this, did not feel like expres- 
sing an opinion. 


Imperial Tobacco Co.: Considered the grading of tobacco and operation 
under standard export grades impossible and in the realm of idealism. 


Leamington Tobacco Sales Corp.: Considers that tobacco for export must 
be packed according to type sample as ordered. Considered that the company 
would have no objection to supervision by government graders, but demands 
the right to pack the tobacco strictly on the orders from overseas. 


Ross Tobacco Co.: Considers the adoption of standard export grades im- 
possible and emphasized that their export trade was on a basis of type samples 
and grading must be done accordingly. 

It would appear then that although different companies have different 
interests in the export trade and all view this problem from a little different 
angle yet the majority are convinced that at the present time where export 
trade is yet in its infancy and trade channels not firmly established, an attempt 
to adopt anything resembling a standard of export grades would be so com- 
plicated as to be impracticable. Since these companies are doing the pioneer 
work of interesting the foreign markets, particularly the recognized British 
trade channels, more than a little weight must be placed on the opinion of these 
companies, 


XII. EDUCATIONAL WORK TOWARD IMPROVING ONTARIO 
TOBACCO 


There is no doubt that the tobacco companies operating in southwestern 
Ontario for many years were first instrumental in doing education work. Prac- 
tically all the eight leading companies at the present time are doing some 
educational work through their buyers and district agents. Some of this work 
is of a very high order, done by men especially trained for this work. The most 
of this however, is done by local farmers who are acting as agents for the com- 
panies and no doubt some of whom are by no means as capable or experienced 
growers as a large percentage of their neighbours. Without singling out the 
different companies it is fair to say that three of the companies in particular 
have done a lot of educational work of a high order towards instructing growers 
as to better methods of production ‘and curing of tobacco. Nevertheless if the 
grower is to receive his more frequent educational contacts largely through 
representatives of the companies, there is always the tendency that contradic- 
tory advice will be given by different companies, hence the farmer as in the 
past may come to the conclusion that probably his methods are as good as 
theirs and follow the advice of no one. 


DoMINION EXPERIMENTAL Station, Harrow.—Although the first purpose 
of this Station is to do investigational work in order to obtain facts and improved 
materials for the grower, nevertheless this institution has been one of the leading 
educational institutions in tobacco growing during recent years. Its value in 
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this connection as in investigational work will depend entirely on its ability 
to retain capable technical men that fully appreciate the practical aspects of 
tobacco production. 


OrHER GOVERNMENT EpuUcATIONAL Work IN Topacco.—At the present time 
the Provincial Government is to be commended on the excellent. staff of agricul- 
tural representatives in each county. Unfortunately these men as a rule have 
such a diversity of work that even if they had special training in tobacco, but 
a small amount of time could be devoted to this work. Again the provincial 
Government has an excellent Demonstration Farm at Ridgetown, which is 
rapidly becoming a nucleus for educational work. The addition of trained 
tobacco men to these institutions should benefit the producer. 

The growers of tobacco throughout all the hearings favoured local demonstra- 
tions in curing and in grading at stripping time. 

All the various processing companies had different suggestions. Two of 
the leading companies frankly stated that they thought the governments were 
doing practically all that was necessary in educational work, but should make 
available and place in the hands of every farmer a complete set of bulletins along 
the lines of these which had recently been published by the Tobacco Division 
at Ottawa and the Harrow Experimental Station. 

Two of the companies thought that the Government should make some effort 
to conduct educational work in the newer districts where as a rule the inferior 
grades of tobacco are produced and which in 1927 represented the unsold surplus. 
One compeny in a pessimistic mood hesitated to make any recommendations as 
to putting Government field men amongst the growers to give instructions, and _ 
thought such men might simply add to the present confusion and multiplicity 
of advice which is at times even contradictory. In any case this company felt 
that experience alone was the surest teacher. 


Growine Tosacco UnprrR Contract as A Mmrans or Epucation.—Careful 
inquiry was made as to the influence of growing tobacco under contract on the 
quality of the crops produced. Of the eight companies, five emphatically stated 
that contract did improve quality providing the contract were fair and the com- 
pany gave frequent and careful instructions to the grower throughout the growing, 
harvesting and curing seasons. It is noticeable that one company which has been 
growing under contract for many years has outstanding success in this regard, 
which fact is appreciated by other companies as well. On the other hand another 
company which grows a considerable acreage under contract is evidently not 
operating in such a manner as to improve the quality of the crop. This probably 
is due to insufficient carefui instruction to the growers who are working under this 
contract and since this company moves so frequently to new districts apparently 
no real good is derived from this practice. 


XU. EXCISE ON CANADIAN TOBACCO 


This is a matter which has been recently presented to the federal Tariff 
Board, hence this commission feels that it is unwise to elaborate this subject, 
neverehelees tobacco growers, processing companies and manufacturers presented 
statements in such an emphatic manner that a brief review of the evidence on 
this subject is at least advisable. 


PRESENT Excise.—The following is the excise now in operation: — 


Tobacco per pound.. .. ee fas. so. a ete ee 
Cigarettes—3 ig or under a 000... a stg tht cheat ad oe ee Ce 
Gigerettes—-over 4 lbs per 1000... so eee. ee eee On) 
Cigars-—per 5 (1 UY: a ad aa abeinilaehe ree iad ahi pn) saputby gt 
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Woutp A Lower Exctsr Heip rue Topsacco Inpustry or SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO.—A number of growers who have apparently given this matter con- 
siderable study unanimously agree that a lower excise would help the industry 
in Canada. All the tobacco processing companies were equally emphatic in the 
affirmative. All manufacturing companies ‘interviewed, likewise agreed in the 
affirmative. 

How wourtp A Lower Excisn Arrecr CoNsuMPYION oF CANADIAN LEAF— 
When it is considered that the largest proportion of leaf imported into Canada 
is Flue tobacco of which Canada as yet is producing less than half her require- 
ments, it is at first difficult to see how a lower excise would stimulate greater 
production and consumption of Canadian leaf. The more immediate answer to 
this problem is that if smuggling could in any way be stopped it would increase 
the consumption of Canadian manufactured cigarette tobaccos and since Cana- 
dian leaf is used in a considerable percentage of brands it naturally would 
immediately affect the consumption of Canadian leaf. : 
What then is the extent of smuggling into Canada and how is this affecting 
the present trade? Naturally there are no reliable statistics on this point. All 
the processing companies admitted that they did not know. Various large manu- 
facturing companies had estimates, which they considered more or less reliable, 
ranging from 600,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 cigarettes smuggled into Canada per 
annum. The cause of this smuggling was in their opinion especially due to the 
higher prices of cigarettes in Canada and material reduction in excise would 
make Canadian manufactured cigarettes cheaper and smuggling less of a 
temptation. In this connection one company stated that its salesman has 
recently reported every evidence of organized selling of American smuggled 
cigarettes in North Toronto at a price of $2 per carton (200) and they felt that 
this was being systematically done in Ontario cities and towns. There is also 
evidence that whatever smuggling exists is directing the taste of Canadian con- 
sumers toward the American type and flavour of cigarette made largely from 
Burley and Turkish tebaccos. This is supported in turn by a statement from 
the Imperial Tobacco Company that they have made a type of.cigarette which 
in flavour closely resembles the popular American brands and they have dis- 
covered that these are selling most freely and are most popular along the 
American boundary where naturally smuggling is most frequent. 

On the other hand the Manager of a large tobacco company in Quebec states 
that although smuggling into Eastern and Central Quebec would naturally be 
less than along the boundary, he feels that the situation is probably exaggerated 
and that smuggling could be prevented by putting on more preventive officers. 
In any case he feels that the immediate need is the education of the Canadian 
consumer to the taste of Canadian tobacco. Rather than alter the excise alone, 
he strongly advocates an advance of the import duty on leaf to 50 cents per 
pound and then a reduction in the excise from 20 cents to 10 cents per pound 
with proportionate reduction of from six to three dollars on cigarettes and from 
three to one dollar on cigarettes. 

Judging from the evidence brought before this commission it would appear 
that cigarette manufacture in Canada is very seriously affected by smuggling 
of cheaper cigarettes from the United States and that there is every possibility 
that if this continues the public taste may be altered to demand the Burley 
type of cigarette. Since Canada is not able to produce Burley of the type satis- 
factory for use in high percentages in cigarettes, this tendency is not in the best 
interest of the tobacco producing industry of Canada. Moreover, if it is true that 
one billion cigarettes per annum are smuggled into Canada, this would represent 
at least three million pounds of tobacco, which if produced in Canada would 
represent a very large percentage of our total Flue production. 
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Excise oN Tosacco Lear Not Manuracturep.—The evidence on this sub- 
ject is summarized ‘as follows: In some parts of Canada, particularly the 
province of Quebec a large percentage of the tobacco smoked in pipes is raw 
leaf which has not been processed out or blended in any manner. This leaf is 
sold in the hand and usually by weight. On this leaf no excise is being paid. 
It is estimated that in the province of Quebec alone fully four million pounds 
of tobacco are used annually in this form. There is no doubt that from two 
to three million pounds of this is grown in the province of Quebec and the 
balance usually represents low grade leaf brought from southwestern Ontario. 
Since much of this tobacco has not been processed, its best qaulity has not been 
brought out and the keeping qualities have not been insured. Moreover since 
so much of this Ontario tobacco represents low grade and inferior tobacco, 
those who smoke it are paying far more than it is worth. Again many who 
come in contact with pipe smokers using this leaf are subjected to most 
unpleasant odours thus gaining an entirely erroneous impression as to the best 
tobacco produced in Canada. This is very detrimental to the industry. 

Again it would appear that this practice if continued, is in a sense encour- 
aging rather than discouraging the production of low grade tobacco. One manu- 
facturer has suggested on more than one occasion that the excise on smoking 
tobacco be reduced from twenty to ten cents and that this ten cents excise be 
placed on all smoking tobacco whether manufactured or sold for smoking 
purposes as raw leaf. There certainly seems to be a certain demand from 
tobacco growers, processors and manufacturers that the excise on tobaccos, 
cigarettes and cigars be reduced, which may, if properly done, not seriously 
reduce the immediate total revenue to Canada, may eventually cause a marked 
increase, may discourage smuggling and may encourage the production and 
consumption of more Canadian grown leaf. 


XIV. IMPORT DUTY 


The present import duty on unstemmed leaf into Canada is 40 cents per 
pound and on stemmed leaf 60 cents per pound. Although a few growers who 
gave evidence before the Commission emphasized the desirability of increasing 
this import duty, yet the majority admitted that this was not a problem of the 
greatest immediate importance and that they were not thoroughly versed in 
this matter. Most of the manufacturers thought that the present import duty 
gave ample protection to the tobacco grower and that any increase would be 
unfair to manufacturers and consumers. On the other hand one manufacturer 
as has already been stated advocates the advancing of the duty on unstemmed 
leaf from 40 to 50 cents per pound, but counteracting this with a reduction of 
50 per cent of the excise, which in his opinion would be an encouragement to the 
tobacco producing industry. 

Bonpine ReEGuLATIONS or ImportEp Tosacco.—A number of witnesses 
were under the impression that present bonding regulations allowed the manu- 
facturers too much leeway in holding stocks and thus ‘forcing down the price 
of Canadian grown tobaccos, hence careful enquiries were made in this regard. 

There are in Canada two types of bonded warehouses for imported tobacco 
leaf. One of these, the general Customs bonded warehouse, is used largely by 
dealers but since little tobacco is imported by dealers these are of small 
importance. The other type of bonded warehouse is that of the manufacturing 
plants where imported tobacco is placed in bond and drawn out by the manu- 
facturer as needed. It makes little difference whether the company stores this 
tobacco which may be in bond for a period of from two to five years, on the 
American or the Canadian side of the boundary, and he appears little concerned 
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as to where it may be stored providing he has ample stocks aging for the proper 
length of time in order to insure a supply for his blending in manufacture. It 
would then appear that bonding warehouses or bonding regulations have little 
or no influence on the prices paid to the growers of Canadian leaf. These ware- 
houses located adjacent to his plant are merely a.convenience to the manu- 
facturer that he may have more immediate access to his stocks in bond in order 
to study the aging of these stocks. For example, one company had consider- 
able stocks of 1921 imported Flue tobacco on hand and had attempted to use 
this in its blends during three successive years, but because of the very slow 
ageing had been compelled to discontinue, while the 1922 and 1923 crops from the 
same districts and of the same type have been used freely. By compelling a 
company to carry an unnecessary burden of inconvenience in order that they 
may guarantee the same uniform flavour in their product to the consumer is not 
sound and this would no doubt be admitted by all tobacco growers. 

QUANTITIES OF ToBacco IN Bonp.—Although it would be impossible to give 
a statement of the actual quantities in bond at any one time because of the 
large number of bonding warehouses, yet it is of interest to note that in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec where by far the major portion of Canadian 
tobacco is manufactured, there were stocks in 2bond of imported leaf on 
February 29, 1928 as follows:— 


Pci TE aoe Lees lay ener eg annie 30,000 Ibs. 
RUMSOC MIMIC et ck coe a aes ak une cess OneOU,00U ls: 


The following information obtained from official sources is also of distinct ~ 
interest. Tobacco at the present time in bonded warehouses, which has been 
‘therein for two years and over throughout the various bonded warehouses in 
Canada is as follows:— 


Dre reae Calo. fe cee Saws. we a ke 8s es 458 lbs. 
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Quatity or Importep LEar.—lIn so far as this commission had the opportu- 
nity to investigate, the following statements seem to be justified and accurate. 
The quality of leaf imported from the United States to Canada represents at 
least the average of those types and grades produced in these States. In this 
connection it is but fair to again point out the fact that the manufacturer ~ 
importing tobacco because of the United States grading is able to purchase the 
tobacco on grades and is not compelled to buy the inferior grades in order to 
get fine and good grades which he may desire. 

In so far as the commission was able to gather the quality of leaf exported 
from the United States to Canada on the whole is of about the same average 
as that which is exported to Great Britain although it is possible that Great 
Britain does take a quantity of the very choicest of Flue tobacco which Canada 
does not import. 


XV. NICOTINE PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Realizing the relatively high percentage of low grade Dark tobaccos pro- 
duced in Ontario during 1927, the commission considered possible suggestions as 
to using this to the best advantage. It is true that a large percentage of the 
sand leaves should have been primed and left in the field, which would have 
taken a considerable quantity off the market. It is equally true that there still 
remains a very considerable percentage of trash leaves from fair crops and a 
large percentage of the leaf from the poor to very poor crops, which might 
better be kept off the tobacco leaf market. Hence enquiries were made as to 
the advisability of nicotine manufacture. 
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According to the only available statistics, imports into Canada of nicotine 
sulphate during the fiscal year 1926-27 amounted to 63,610 pounds, at a valua- 
tion of $70,411. This in itself probably would not encourage the establishment 
of a large plant to manufacture nicotine. On the other hand from evidence 
available it would appear that the world’s supply of nicotine does not meet the 
demand, hence there is a possibility of developing an export trade. 

There seems to be a real need for a nicotine plant or something of this 
kind to take off the market the inferior leaf, which is a distinct problem to 
grower, processing company and manufacturer. 

It would appear that there is considerable material available for the 
operation of a nicotine factory providing the Dark tobaccos grown in Ontario 
would average 2 to 8 per cent nicotine. There have been two distinct attempts 
to establish a nicotine factory at Kingsville. The first of these attempts made 
some years ago failed for reasons not definitely known, but since they attempted 
to operate with low grade Burley to a considerable extent and since Burley 
tobaccos are very low in nicotine, it is possible that this was one of the con- 
tributing factors. 

The Ross Leaf Tobacco Company of Kingsville established a small plant 
in 1925 and attempted to make 75 per cent free nicotine, nicotine sulphate, etc., 
using mainly Dark tobaccos. In addition they had some high nicotine Russian 
types containing from five to six per cent. On all this they paid for the 
tobacco on the basis of one cent per pound for each one per cent of nicotine. 
They found production costs were too high and discontinued after the first year 
of operation. 

The growers and all processing companies in western Ontario have thought 
something of this kind should be established and apparently would support an’ 
independent company which might undertake a factory of this kind, as all 
would apparently be glad to get rid of very low grade Dark tobacco, surplus 
stems, etc. 

Since nicotine manufacturing plants are apparently operating successfully in 
Kentucky and have developed a technique and business organization to a degree 
sufficiently high so that the industry has become firmly established, it is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate that something of this kind cannot be undertaken in Canada. 


XVI. MARKETING METHODS FOR SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO— 
TOBACCO 


Barn Buyine.—The large proportion of Ontario tobacco at the present time 
is sold unstripped, hanging in the barn. That this is unsatisfactory to the 
majority of growers and the majority of buyers has already been stated. Growers 
of good tobacco themselves do not know how their crop will grade out until it 
is stripped. Hence even the most experienced buyers attempting to value this 
crop in the barn cannot do so to their satisfaction. It is but natural that a 
buyer who is attempting to place his value on a barn of tobacco always takes 
care that there is a margin of safety for his company. No doubt occasionally 
this is to the advantage of the grower, but usually it is to the advantage of the 
buying company. Nevertheless, the majority of the buying companies are dis- 
tinetly dissatisfied with the present barn system of buying, it being costly and 
uncertain. 

Contract Buyinc.—Tobacco which is grown under contract with various 
companies is as a rule contracted at a price within a certain range, the final 
definite figure to be determined upon the delivery of the stripped tobacco to 
the warehouse. If both the grower stripping his crop and the buying company 
receiving the same are equally honest there should be a more accurate valuation 
than through present barn buying methods. rs 
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Loose Lear Froor.—This is a practice commonly followed by tobacco 
growers and buyers throughout most of the tobacco growing sections of the United 
States, although even in these areas there is still a small percentage of barn 
buying. There is no doubt that the loose leaf floor has some disadvantages 
and many advantages. Grading of the leaf by the grower selling his tobacco 
over a loose leaf floor is not compulsory as it may be sold as mixed crop. If, 
on the other hand, the grower is most successful, his grading is carefully done 
at stripping time, ‘and apparently he has little difficulty in training negroes in 
this work. Tobacco sold over the loose leaf floor is under number, and com- 
petitive bidding takes place on that floor by all the buying companies without 
any knowledge whatsoever as to whose crop they are bidding on. 

The opinion of both growers and processing companies and manufacturing 
companies was solicited on this point, and the following summary is of interest. 

Growers who gave evidence on this subject and who had any knowledge of 
the operation of the loose leaf floor felt that this was on the whole very much 
superior to the present system of barn buying. On the other hand, two wit- 
nesses gave evidence to the effect that they were better satisfied with barn 
buying than they had been when growing tobacco in the south and selling over 
the loose leaf floor. This was a minority opinion of those who had experience 
in both practices. 

Amongst the processing companies seven of the eight were most emphatic 
in favour of the loose leaf floor, stated its undoubted superiority over barn buy- 
ing, admitted it would be more economical for the companies than to maintain 
a large staff of local buyers, frankly stated that they could more nearly value 
the crop and were willing to pay full value on the basis of quality. The 
remaining company was not in favour cf the loose leaf floors maintaining the 
growers are not yet ready for the same nor are they ready to properly grade and 
present their crop thereon. There were suggested the following locations for 
loose leaf sale warehouses: Two in Essex county, two in Kent county, and one 
more to serve the other counties. Others felt that probably starting with three 
of these would be ample. 

Amongst the manufacturing companies, all who had any experience felt 
that this system of selling tobacco was much superior to barn selling, but it 
would depend largely on when the farmer was trained to the point where he 
would properly grade and present his crop. Some of the smaller manufactur- 
ing companies which desire only certain grades of tobacco were most emphatic 
in the’r desire for this system of selling, in order that they might be saved from 
the present expense of buying the whole crop in order to get the grades desired. 


A Togsacco Poot.—At the various public hearings where a total of some 
800 attended the opinion of witnesses as to their desire in this regard was 
solicited. By far the greatest majority of all the witnesses expressed them- 
selves very favourably toward the pool system of marketing. Nevertheless, it 
must not be forgotten that the large percentage of those attending these meet- 
ings consisted of growers with unsold crop, who were anxious to get out of their 
present financial difficulty, or who felt that grave injustice had been done them 
by the buying company. On the other hand, a large percentage of these wit- 
nesses honestly and frankly stated that they were looking for a marketing 
system on which they could feel sure that their crop was being sold on the basis 
of its actual quality and value. They felt that a pool system accompanied by 
proper grading and with sales based on grades would be most satisfactory. A 
large number of these witnesses felt that there had been an over-production, and 
some admitted also an over-production of low grade tobacco, and felt that the 
pool system would materially assist in curbing such disastrous circumstances. 

Among the various processing companies there was a difference of opinion 
‘as to the pool. One company stated that it was quite neutral, was not opposing, 
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but had little confidence in the present organization and felt that without the 
strongest possible organization, it would tend to discourage good growers, and 
to encourage temporarily at least growers of poor tobacco, who had hopes that 
they might get a high price for their product, irrespective of quality. 

The next company states that if the pool were organized and operated for 
the good of the community at large, it should succeed, and under such circum- 
stances the company was certainly not against the pool. This company, how- 
ever, rather doubted its success because of the fact that other tobacco pools had 
so frequently failed. Here again it was stated that the outstandingly “good 
grower must help to tow the poorer grower” in the matter of marketing. The 
next two companies were a little less cautious, and stated that they were in 
favour of the pool system of marketing, while the fifth was neutral. The next 
company was in favour of any method of marketing which would promote all 
phases of the tobacco industry in Canada. The remaining two companies 
were emphatically not in favour of the pool under its present organization and 
unformulated plans. 

As to whether or not these companies would buy from the pool, some were 
non-committal, some stated that they would have to confer with their head 
offices, some stated that they would buy providing they could get tobacco at 
fair prices, but would not guarantee not to buy from others. Two companies 
stated that they probably would not buy from the pool, the first because 
it felt that it now has a reasonably satisfactory buying organization, and the 
second because of the fact that its peculiar demands for export meant that it 
“could not buy graded tobacco in hogshead.”’ 

Amongst the manufacturers, all expressed certain sympathy toward the 
ideals of the pool system of marketing; one only stated that under present 
conditions it would not buy therefrom, while all emphasized the fact that 
thorough and sound business organization must be the basis of pool marketing. 
If the objective of the pool was to force up and maintain prices above those 
which the manufacturer could afford to pay, such an objective was wrong, 
futile and a dangerous proposition. If, on the other hand, the pool was to 
operate largely toward an education of the growers as to production of and 
properly valuing quality and grades, then it would not be an obstruction in 
the tobacco industry, but rather a distinct aid. 


XVII. COMPLAINTS MADE AGAINST TOBACCO PROCESSING 
COMPANIES 


(1) Lictr Buying or THE 1927 Crop In THE EARLY Part or THE SEASON 
to Force Down Pricrs—This was apparently a common impression. A careful 
study of preceding tables as to purchases will show that during the first three 
and one-half weeks almost as much crop had been absorbed as the total crop of 
the preceding year. A careful review of the preceding tables as to prices shows 
that the average price during the early part of the buying season was at a fair 
level as compared with the average price of 1926, if one gives due consideration 


to the fact that 1927 showed a slight over-production, while the 1926 crop was a 
short one. 


(2) Low Canaptan Prices As ComPAreD witH AMERICAN Prices—A study 
- of preceding tables on prices shows that even in the year 1927 Canadian average 

prices compare very favourably indeed with American prices, and it must not be 
forgotten that American average prices in all cases include the cost of grading and 
tying of the tobacco there done by the growers, and which in Canada is done 
by the manufacturers. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the average price 
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in Canada for the past five years has ‘been higher than the average price 
in the United States. Again, it must be considered that the United States 
this year had a short Burley crop, which has been responsible for the gradual 
increase in market values for this type. On the other hand, the large Flue tobacco 
crop has been responsible for a low average market level, which has declined 
constantly since the opening of the market. 


(3) A Comsprnr Amonest PurcHasine Companies.—At all the various 
meetings growers were given an opportunity to express their opinion on this sub- 
ject of a combine. Of the 103 who gave evidence 38 felt that there was a com- 
bine, or at least some understanding amongst the companies which resulted in 
price fixing. When asked, however, if they could produce evidence to that effect, 
all admitted that it was but their opinion. 

The eight processing companies were in turn very carefully questioned on 
this subject. Five of these companies said that they knew nothing whatever 
about the existence of a combine. Two stated they thought there was no com- 
bine of this kind. One only said that in his opinion he felt that there was. All 
the other companies were most emphatic that they had never been asked to 
join, nor had they asked others to join. 


(4) AcrEEMENT AmMonest Buyers to ApporTION TrrRITORY THUs LIMIT- 
ING Competitive Buyine.—Of the 103 witnesses at public hearings, 12 felt that 
there was no competition, and a number of these felt that there was a distinct 
tendency toward apportioning the territory amongst the various buyers, so that 
there would be little competition. On the other hand, the processing companies 
emphatically stated that they had men in the field looking for the best crops 
during the whole growing season, and when the market opened they attempted 
to buy the crops which they wanted up to the limit of their needs with the least 
possible delay. It is quite evident from previous statements as to purchases 
during the first three weeks that this statement is correct insofar as most of 
the companies are concerned. So far as the Commission could discover there 
were no complaints from growers that there was a lack of competition in buying 
the 1926 crop, which was quickly absorbed at high prices. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that almost as much 1927 crop was bought in the first three and one- 
half weeks after markets opened as was purchased in the total of the 1926 
crop and in 60 days several million pounds more than 1926. There 1s no evidence 
to prove that. companies in any way attempted to control normal competition. 
The fact that numerous witnesses who are good growers producing good tobacco 
which sold at the top of the market early in the season stated that they had 
several buyers for this crop is at least an evidence that for the choice crop there 
is keen competition. 


(5) Companres Opentinc THRE Market AT THE HicH LEVEL AND THEN 
SYSTEMATICALLY Drop WITH EACH SUCCEEDING Buyinc MovEMENT.—%Six of the 
103 witnesses emphasized this point at the public hearings. The largest tobacco 
processing company. admitted that this was the case, as has been already stated 
on previous pages. However, any material reduction in price in later buying 
movements for the 1927 crop, according to evidence from all companies, was due 
to lower qualities being left after the best grades had been purchased. It is true 
that there were a few exceptions in high quality crops left unsold which were 
absorbed at lower prices, at a time when buying was less keen. 


(6) WHY WAS THERE A SLUMP IN Topacco Prices.—According to the find- 
ings of this commission lower prices during the latter part of the buying season 
and now existing are due largely to lower grade. To this might be added the 
fact that there was a slight over-production, particularly of lower grade leaf, 
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which in itself had a marked depressing influence once the immediate orders of 
the buying companies were filled. 

The failure of the co-operative to meet contracts on tobacco bought as 
already stated materially affected the market. 


(7) MiIsHANDLING UNDER ContrAcr.—At a number of the meetings wit- 
nesses were distinctly disappointed in the result of their growing tobacco under 
contract with one processing company. Nevertheless, so far as the commission 
could discover there were no instances which did not lend themselves either to an 
explanation on the basis of very inferior quality, or to the ordinary channels of 
law, providing the statements made could be substantiated by facts. 


(8) FAvoURITISM DUE TO FERTILIZER SaALES.—There were several witnesses 
who claimed that the Manager of the Imperial, Tobacco Company showed very 
distinct favouritism in buying for his company based on whether or not he per- 
sonally could sell tobacco fertilizer to these men. Such statements were contra- 
dicted fully by the management of that company. The head office in Montreal 
stated that they felt that the policy of allowing their manager at Leamington to 
sell good fertilizers for tobacco had been sound because of the fact that there was 
every evidence that it had improved both yield and quality of tobacco in south- 
western Ontario. There was no evidence as to any irregularity obtained from 
any source. . 


(9) Bonpep WarrHousp.—Charges were made by one or two growers against 
manufacturers using bonded warehouses in depressing prices. There appears to 
be no evidence of any kind to support such misapprehension, as discussed fully 
on previous pages. 


XVIII. RECOMMENDATIONS OF TOBACCO ENQUIRY COMMISSION 
RE ONTARIO © 


1. That growers guard against overproduction of low grade leaf. 
2. That for 1928— 


(1) The growers who are about to increase acreage largely use every effort 
to produce the best possible results in order not to glut this market with 
low grade crop. 

(2) Burley growers slightly reduce acreage, growers only planting what 
can be well taken care of. Canadian Burley is not in keen demand in 
Great Britain and the export trade for this type will not be rapidly 
enlarged. 

(3) The surplus 1927 crop in the hands of the processers and manufac- 
turers may materially influence 1928 crop absorption. 

(4) All Dark tobaccos if possible be fire cured for the British mynricene 

3. That unsold 1927 crop be disposed of as quickly as possible since its 

natural deterioration, if not processed, would in any case, largely counteract a 
higher market in 1929, should such exist for low grade leaf. 

4, Canada can produce the finest quality Dark fire cured and should make 
every effort to gradually increase production of high class leaf of this kind, 
which meets with distinct favour in Great Britain, and may replace this type 
now imported thereto from Kentucky. 

5. High quality leaf, properly graded and processed, and in constant 
quantities, is the basis of gaining and holding a popular place on the tobacco 
market of Great Britain. 

6. The Canadian domestic market is still the best market for Canadian 
growers and the improvement of quality therefor is equally important. 
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7. Growers, especially in newer districts and of less experience, are advised 
_ _ to give especial attention to the following points in production which greatly 
influence the quality and value of their crop. 

(1) Use type suitable to soil. 

(2) Adopt the best known rotation and cultural practices. 

(3) Use greatest care in obtaining pure seed of proper variety. 

(4) Plant early to get full and early maturity. 

(5) Increase distance of planting for dark tobacco where greater body of leaf 

is desired. 

(6) Fertilize generously but not wastefully. 

(7) ‘Top early and low to develop full maturity and avoid production of 

cheap green tips. 

(8) Prime Dark tobaccos during growing season to hasten maturity, improve 

quality and get rid of useless sand leaves at least cost. 

(9) Stop cutting tobacco too green—it produces low grade leaf of little or 

no more value than frosted tobacco. 

Sea endle tobacco more carefully and avoid shatter, tear, bruise and 

irt. 

(11) If growing on shares—see that your grower knows how to produce high 

grade leaf—then help him do it. 

8. In curing tobacco, the following suggestions are made:— 

(1) Grow only what you can cure well in suitable buildings. 

(2) Cure carefully—good leaf may be made worthless otherwise. 

(3) If fire curing, use ample heat at proper times—smoking alone is not 

enough. If possible obtain best possible advice in this process. 


9. That processing companies and federal and provincial departments meet 
and agree on a plan for uniform demonstration in curing—especially in fire 
curing. 

10. That processing companies and federal and provincial departments 
meet and agree upon and all adopt a system of stripping grades of four or 
more for each type of tobacco, and arrange demonstrations amongst growers. 

11. That a conference of the same officials discuss and enumerate the many 
types of grades now used in domestic and export trade. 

12. That federal and provincial encouragement be given toward the estab- 
ment of a nicotine factory and as a first step, someone be sent to such plants in 
the United States to study such processing and business methods as might be 
available. 

13. That the pool directorate be asked to develop plans for organization 
and operation so that growers, manufacturing companies and Governments alike 
may know how it might function, and if satisfactory, support this marketing 
method in order to get into operation as soon as possible. 

14. If the Pool is not to function, then the federal Government take the 
lead in investigating the advisability of and if satisfactory assist in establish- 
ing three or more loose leaf auction floors. In order that this have the full con- 
fidence and support of all the processing companies, a meeting of the managers 
be called to complete organization plans. 

15. That the federal Government (either Statistical Branch, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, or Department of Agriculture, or both in co-operation) 
publish at regular intervals statistics re tobacco of value to all interested. Such 
should contain 

(1) Supplies of tobacco on hand in Canada, United States, Great Britain 

and other countries. 

(2) Areas under crop, Canada, United States and other countries. 

(3) Estimated yields Canada, United States and other countries. 

(4) Prevailing prices monthly. 
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16. That the form of this publication might somewhat resemble the “Weekly 
Market and Conditions Abroad”, a circular released by the Tobacco Section of 
the United States Department of Commerce, Washington. 

17. That there be developed some organization at Ottawa able to regularly 
obtain the necessary Canadian statistics therefor. World statistics and market 
reports are readily obtained from such reliable sources as 


(1) United States Department of Commerce. 
(2) Reliable tobacco journals such as “ Tobacco”, published by Tobacco 
Trade Journal Company, 34 North Crystal street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
(3) Monthly Colonial Tobacco Reports from such reliable brokers in Great 
Britain as Frank Watson & Co., Ltd., London and Liverpool; Edwards, 
Goodwin & Co., Liverpool; and others. 
18. That systematic educational work, especially along the lines of curing 
and grading, be undertaken as before suggested. 
19. That the federal Government correct salary conditions which are now 
responsible for constant losses of trained men, thus seriously retarding the 
important and much-needed investigational work. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


As has already been stated in the context of this report, the problems of 
import duty and excise tax have been placed before a special federal Tariff Board. 
Hence, no recommendations from this commission in this connection are needed. 

Finally, it is hoped that all parties interested in developing the tobacco 
industry of Canada—growers, processing companies, and manufacturers—each 
and all will strive for mutual confidence and understanding, realizing that each 
is a necessary and important unit and equally needed in the proper development 
of this industry which has a bright future and an important place in Canada’s 
agricultural and industrial development. 


Signed: 
E. 8. ARCHIBALD, 
HK. P. TELLIER, 
H. B. ARCHIBALD, 
Commissioners. 
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Report of Tobacco Inquiry Commission in the 
Province of Quebec 


THE TOBACCO SITUATION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Although the duties of the commission were specifically to investigate the 
tobacco conditions in southwestern Ontario, yet the possibility of relationship 
between the situation in Ontario and that of Quebec suggested to the Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell that at least a brief investigation of the tobacco leaf situation in 
Quebec be made. The commission begs to report briefly thereon. 

A meeting was held in Montreal at which those thoroughly conversant with 
_the tobacco situation in the province of Quebec attended. Those present were 
as follows:— 


Mr. J. E. Montreuil, Superintendent, Experimental Station, Farnham, Que. 

Mr. R. Roch, Tobacco Inspector, Joliette, Que. 

Mr. J. F. Daniel, M.P.P., St. Esprit, Que. 

Mr. if LeBlanc, President, Tobacco Growers’ Association, Montcalm County, 

ue. 

Mr. E. LeMarsh, President, Tobacco Growers’ Association, L’Assomption 
County, Que. 

Mr. J. Bruce Payne, Manufacturer and Exporter, Granby, Que. 

Mr. P. Blais, Manager of the Co-operative Tobacco Growers’ Association, 
St. Cesaire, Que. 

Briefly, the tobacco situation in the province of Quebec according to 

evidence from this meeting is as follows:— 


Crop Propucep.—According to federal statistics, Quebec province produced 
8,000,000 pounds during the year 1927. In reality, the crop turned out lighter 
than was anticipated and there was little more than 7,000,000 pounds of cured 
crop. 

Fifteen per cent of the crop is grown south of the river, this producing a 
little over a million pounds of tobacco and this practically all of cigar varieties. 

Of the balance of the crop—6,000,000 pounds—produced on the north side 
of the St. Lawrence—2,000,000 pounds are of cigar varieties, and the balance— 
4,000,000 pounds—of small and large pipe varieties. 

It is estimated that of this balance of other varieties probably 3,000,000 
pounds go through tobacco manufacturing companies of one sort or another and 
the balance is sold as raw leaf and consumed as such. 

Of this year’s cigar leaf, about 1,500,000 pounds has been purchased by Mr. 
Payne and others or handled by the Co-operative at St. Cesaire. The sweating 
and bulking of this cigar leaf is now pretty well finished by those handling the 
crop. 


UNSOLD BALANCE OF 1927 Crop.—lIt is estimated that there is probably about 
3,000,000 pounds of unsold balance, consisting of approximately 1,000,000 pounds 
of cigar varieties and 2,000,000 pounds of pipe types. The crop on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence is all cleaned up and the 3,000,000 pounds unsold on 
the north side of the river is not an unusual or in any way alarming situation, 
since growers in Quebec are accustomed to holding their crop. 
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QUALITY OF 1927 Crop.—1927 produced the best cigar tobaccos that Quebec 
has yet grown, fully sixty per cent better than in previous years on the south 
side of the river. However, on the north side of the river, the quality of the 
1926 crop, on the whole, was somewhat better than the 1927 crop. Of the unsold 
balance of crop, all the best cigar crops on the north side of the river are sold 
and all the aromatic types of pipe tobacco are sold. The unsold balance is 
probably worth around twelve cents, consisting largely of larger pipe types. 


Prices or 1927 Crop.—On the south side of the river, cigar leaf averaged 
twenty cents per pound, ranging from eight to twenty-nine cents. On the north 
side of the river, cigar leaf averaged eighteen cents, ranging from eight to twenty- 
four cents, while aromatic pipe tobaccos averaged twenty-seven cents, with a 
range of twenty to thirty-five cents, and larger pipe types which have been 
sold averaged seventeen cents with a range of from thirteen to twenty cents. 


Ontario Topacco USED IN QUEBEC NoT MANUFACTURED.—It was the opinion 
of this meeting that this consisted largely of low-grade Ontario tobacco and 
that at least 1,000,000 pounds was used in western Quebec. Much of this was 
sold as Quebec tobacco, to which there naturally are objections. 


ComBIngE AmMonest Topacco CoMPANIES.—It was generally conceded by the 
meeting that it was improbable that there was a combine in Quebec, Mr. J. 
Bruce Payne making the statement that there was no possible chance of a com- 
bine. On the other hand, it was admitted by Mr. LeBlanc and others that there 
had been an attempt made to form a combine amongst those buying in Quebec, 
but this did not work out, as those seeking to control the crop through this 
method failed, and actually were compelled to pay higher prices than they 
otherwise would have. 


Rorations For Tosaccos.—There was an interesting discussion on this 
point and it is apparent that much experimental and research work is still 
necessary in order to determine just the type of rotations which should be used 
for different types of tobacco grown in the different sections of this province. 


Dratnace.—As in Ontario, a lot of tobacco of inferior grades is grown on 
land which is not properly drained. 


Pours Srep.—There is a lot of very inferior mixed seed distributed by Mont- 
real seed houses and others. In some districts, nearly ninety-five per cent of 
the crop is of mixed types and varieties. It was suggested at the meeting that 
in order to rectify this situation it would be a good thing if the Federal Depart- 
ment changed its seed distribution policy in such a manner as to limit the 
number of varieties being grown and guarantee an ample source of pure seed. 


Srrippinac GraprEs.—Probably the Co-operative Company at St. Cesaire 
has built up the most systematic system of stripping grades of any part of 
Canada. All the growers now strip in three grades, namely, bottoms, middles 
and top leaves. The Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada commends the work 
which the Co-operative has done in this regard and the excellent grading now 
in effect. In this connection, it is of note that any very inferior leaves are 
thrown into a fourth group, hence the three grades really represent three grades 
of useful tobacco which will be used as cigar binders and fillers. 


SMUGGLING INTO QuEBEC.—It was the opinion of this meeting that smug- 
gling of American tobacco into Quebec certainly did not exist along the boundary 
line to the extent as commonly reported in southwestern Ontario. Mr. Blais 
felt that this was really not a very important consideration in so far as Quebec 
was concerned and that more preventive officers would be better than tampering 
with the excise. 
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_ Tue Sr. Cesarre Co-operative.—The secret of success of this Co-operative 
is undoubtedly due largely to the following reasons:— 


(1) The exceedingly capable manager, Mr. Blais. 

(2) Loyalty of the members to their company. 

(3) Putting out well-graded product in a manner to please the manu- 
facturers. 

(4) Sound financing by creating sufficient reserve capital so that they are 
not in the hands of the banks. 

(5) Assisting growers more and more to realize that quality is the basis 
of values, profits and success. 

(6) The farmers’ sons work largely in the factory during winter, thus get- 
ting a first-hand appreciation of those factors which constitute quality. 

(7) The company deals only in tobacco and buys for the members only 
materials which go into the growing of tobacco, such as fertilizer, insecticides 
and fungicides, 


The members of the St. Cesaire Co-operative own their own plant. Begin- 
ners are under a ten-year contract and after that, a five-year contract. About 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of tobacco produced on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence is by members of this Co-operative, which now has a total enrol- 
ment of 367 growers. 


Poot versus Loosr Lrar Fioor.—The pool must have a majority of mem- 
bers if it is to succeed. The loose leaf floor would, in turn, have to have the 
support of all buying companies if it is to succeed. 


Wuy No Co-oPERATIVE IN THE NorTHERN CountiEs.—The only answer to 
this was given by Mr. J. B. Payne to the effect that they had no man like Mr. 
Blais to organize and operate the same. 


Nicotine Factory.—All the members were strongly in favour of something 
being done to establish a nicotine factory in Canada to take care of low-grade, 
’ frozen and otherwise unmarketable leaf. It was felt that there might be no 
difficulty in picking up half a million pounds at something less than four cents 
per pound for such a factory. 


SuGGESTIONS AS TO WHAT THE GOVERNMENT Micut po ro Heute Tosacco 
GROWING IN QUEBEC:— 

(1) More research in tobacco diseases at the Experimental Farms. 

(2) That the Farnham Station feature only cigar tobacco since that is prac- 
tically all that is being grown in these southern counties. 

(3) Induce more: farmers to visit and appreciate Experimental Farms. 

(4) Put out statistics of value to both the growers and manufacturers rela- 
tive to world’s crops, market prices, exports, imports, etc. 

(5) Alter the seed distribution policy in order to prevent mixed seed or the 
mixing of free samples of seed, and in some way reduce the number of varieties. 

(6) Increase the number of tobacco specialists throughout the larger tobacco- 
growing sections of the northern counties. 


Signed: 
E. 8. ARCHIBALD, 
E. P. TELLIER, 
H. B. ARCHIBALD, 
Commissioners. 
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